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[Editor’s Note. 

This article by Dr. E. B. Pollard of the Crozer Seminary faculty 
is able and interesting. It points out a real danger and need: the 
danger that Christians will cultivate a baseless. prejudice against 
science, and the need of recognizing that there is and can be no con- 
flict between scientific and Christian truth. One important aspect 
of the present relations between science and faith, however, Dr. Pol- 
lard’s article scarcely recognizes. That is the current effort in the 
name of science to remake Christianity with nearly everything dis- 
tinctive left out. There is not a shred of scientific justification for the 
procedure. But that does not deter the men engaged in it from mak- 
ing the attempt. And unfortunately they are, in the name of science, 
spreading a leaven which if it remains unchecked, will wipe the re- 
ligion of the New Testament out of existence. This does not, of 
course imply that Dr. Pollard belongs to the group referred to, but 
only that his able article scarcely recognized in any adequate way the 
destructive movement.—Hditor ] 


There are four means by which man has expressed 
himself in the higher reaches of his nature, and tried, by 
them, to relate himself harmoniously to his world of mat- 
ter and spirit. They are Religion, Philosophy, Art and 
Science. Each of the others has a genetic relation to 
Religion, and all four belong, in fact, to the deep neces- 
sities of human life. The oldest and most vital, Religion, 
and the youngest and least spiritual, Science, have had 
a most interesting relation to each other. Art has always 
kept in rather close fellowship with Religion, for both 
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have to do with the ideal. Hence Religion found in Art 
one of its readiest and most serviceable handmaidens and 
most competent interpreters of its life, not only in archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture, but in poetry and music. 
Philosophy, too, has been a source of strength and com- 
fort to Religion in the task of relating harmoniously the 
soul to its Maker and its universe. 

The earliest crude up-springing of Science was in 
the soil and atmosphere of Religion. It is only in mod- 
ern times that scientists and religionists have appeared 
to array themselves in hostile camps. Such mobilization 
should never have taken place. Science is the observation 
of facts and the method of their habitual carrying on, 
while religion is fellowship with God. The end of the 
one is systematized knowledge, the end of the other, sanc- 
tified character. The one seeks God’s handiwork, the 
other God Himself. One searches, the other saves. In the 
saving process, however, science is not without its place; 
and it is a far larger one than either the man of science 
or the man of religion has yet recognized. The future 
herald and exponent of salvation will surely make more 
scientific use of all the natural means of salvation; for 
there are natural, as well as supernatural means in the 
process of saving men; a human as well as a divine ele- 
ment. 

We have lately been facing a fresh crisis in the atti- 
tude of some deeply pious people toward the prevailing 
currents of science. That many scientists have taken a 
hostile, or a supercillious attitude to religion cannot be de- 
nied. Such an attitude is unscientific and superficial. 
There is danger, however, that some religious people 
should reach too far, and injure their own cause, by being 
as irreligious toward science as some scientists have un- 
scientific toward religion. Over against both of these at- 
titudes we would affirm that if the world is to be saved 
Christians must utilize and not anathemetize science, dis- 
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cerning more fully its real value in the saving process. 
Too often the effort to discredit scientific knowledge by 
calling it ‘‘science falsely so called,’’ is due to ‘‘ignorance 
rightly so-called.’’ 


Harty ANTAGONISMS. 


Early Christians, for some years after their Lord’s 
departure, took little interest in the advancement in 
knowledge of this world’s phenomena. Jesus would 
doubtless return in their own life-time. Then why should 
they concern themselves with knowing about a world- 
order which would soon go up in smoke?’ Emphasis upon 
Christ’s speedy coming to earth, because of His delay, 
later gave way to the thought of man’s going to heaven. 
His chief business here, therefore, was to prepare for go- 
ing thither. Ambrose, one of the most high-minded of 
the fathers, referring to scientific discussion of his day, 
reveals a typical mental attitude of his times when he 
says: ‘‘To discuss the nature and position of the earth 
does not help us in our hope of the life to come. It is 
enough to know that the Scripture states that God ‘hung 
up the earth on nothing.’ (Job 26:7). Why then argue 
whether He hung it up in air or upon the water, and raise 
a controversy as to how thin air could sustain the earth; 
or why, if upon the waters, the earth does not go crash- 
ing to the bottom?’’ It appears that even in the fourth 
century there were those who could with difficulty har- 
monize Biblical poetry with scientific fact, and many who 
cast aside as worthless questions which did not directly 
deal with the salvation of the soul in a world to come. 

In the Middle Ages, the Church’s control over the in- 
tellect and all intellectual pursuits was complete. It was 
the age of Aristotle and deductive reasoning; an age, not 
of investigation, but of authority and of miracle. To ad- 
vance any theory or make any discovery which seemed 
contrary to the Church or its teachings was anathema. 
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Science though nurtured in the cradle of religion, and 
kept in its leading strings, has in these modern days 
broken away, and has appeared to many to be irreconcil- 
able with faith. As science enlarged its borders and mul- 
tiplied its conquests, men of religion and men of science 
seemed to be arrayed in armed coriidict. Some of the ear- 
lier battles, though tragic enough, seem amusing now. 
That with Galileo is sufficiently familiar. ‘‘Whereas you 
Galileo . . . held as true, an erroneous opinion held by 
many, namely that the sun is the center of the world and 
immovable, and that the earth, even with a diurnal mo- 
tion; also that you had certain scholars into whom you 
instilled the same doctrine; also that you maintained a 
correspondence on this point with certain mathematicians 
of Germany; also that you published certain letters treat- 
ing of the solar spots, in which you explained the same 
doctrine, because you answered objections which from 
time to time was brought against you, taken from the 
Holy Scripture, by glossing over the said Scripture, ac- 
cording to your own sense . . . this Holy tribunal, de- 
siring therefore to provide against inconveniences and 
mischiefs which have issued hence, and increased, to the 
danger of our Holy Faith, agreeable to the mandate of 
Lord N and the very eminent doctors, Cardinals of 
this supreme and universal inquisition; two propositions, 

. . have been adopted and pronounced as follows: 

That the sun is the center of the world and immovable 
in respect to local motion is an absurd proposition, false 
in philosophy and formally heretical; seeing it is ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 

That the earth is not the center of the world, nor im- 
movable, but moves even with a diurnal motion, is also 
an absurd proposition, false in philosophy, and considered 
theologically, is at least an error in faith. Even as late 
as 1751 A.D. the learned theological faculty of the Sor- 
bonne forced Buffon to retract the theory that islands and 
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continents were formed from the upheaval of the sea, as 
contrary to, Scripture; for ‘‘God said let the dry land ap- 
pear and it was so;’’ the scientist thus forswearing him- 
self: I declare I had no intention of contradicting the 
- text of Scripture; that I believe most firmly all therein 
related concerning the creation. I abandon all in my book 
respecting the formation of the earth; and generally all 
which ‘‘may be contrary to Moses.’’ The fathers, wish- 
ing to hold that nothing can be a fact that is contrary to 
Scripture, overlooked the fact that no one’s theory con- 
cerning the Scriptures can hold that is contrary to fact. 
Thus, science, in every marked advance becomes the bull 
in Religion’s China Shop, badly damaging and deranging 
many a piece of theological crockery. If this earth is but 
one of many planets, some of which may be inhabited with 
creatures like ourselves, then what of the doctrine of the 
atonement by which God sent his only begotten Son born 
of a woman to this stricken earth to save the sons of 
Adam? If the earth spins continually through space in 
a wide-extended orbit and rotates upon its own axis, what 
becomes of those fixed geographical areas, of the heaven 
above our heads, and the hell beneath our feet? But such 
queries were seen to be but shallow thoughts, and men 
adjusted their theologies to the new scientific light; for 
they soon discovered that no fact of science can possibly 
contradict the spiritual verities, however much the form 
of their conception may change as new light emerges. 


It is not too much to say that every important scien- 
tific discovery that has ever been made has sooner or later 
modified men’s theological views, or the method of ex- 
pressing those views. We can not keep our religion, and 
our scientific knowledge in separate brain-pans, for the 
very simple reason that there is but one God and Author 
of all, and man himself is one. That is, man is a unity 
and he lives in a universe. In the totality of God’s self- 
revelation, science must assist religion and both work to- 
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gether for an ever-expanding knowledge of God’s ways 
and of His redemptive purposes. 


CHancep ATTITUDE. 


To one who sees aright, science and religion are no 
longer ‘‘approaching each other with the speed of a loco- 
motive,’’ as the witty Chesterton put it, but are fast com- 
ing to a mutual understanding, as knowledge ripens into 
wisdom. There have been numerous steps in the progress 
of this relationship from the times when science and re- 
ligion occupied together a rather wild and undeveloped 
country, in the days of astrology and alchemy. There 
came the era when religion patronized science, and had 
it under dogmatic control. Then science rebelled and like 
all revolters, defied its too strict patron, even at times, 
setting itself up as a substitute for religion. The ancient 
friendship seemed to be turned into enmity—each wishing 
to curb or to destroy the other. Then followed a modus 
vwendi of peaceable indifference, except that now and 
then snipers fired across no man’s land. Today science 
is investigating religion’s phenomena with sympathy, ap- 
preciating more fully the nature and the necessity of re- 
ligion; and religion is looking to science to assist in the 
work of redemption, making use of scientific methods to 
the better understanding of both religion itself and its 
human field of operation. Thus science becomes one of re- 
ligion’s strongest allies; for it, as well as true religion, 
are foes to superstition and to every false and static faith, 
an enemy to ignorance, obscurantism, priest-craft and all 
forms of ecclesiastical dogmatism and tyranny. Papal 
bulls that would bind the mind fall powerless upon a sci- 
entific age. When an ecclesiastical warning was sent to 
Cuvier remonstrating against his scientific activities and 
findings, and bearing a picture of a threatening devil, the 
scientist is said to have looked at the drawing and mused: 
‘‘Horns, hoofs, herbivorous, he can’t eat me,’’ and threw 
the paper into the fire! 
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To be sure, the suspicion which many religious people 
have had toward science has not been without some justi- 
fication. For scientists have not infrequently been as 
dogmatic and over-bearing toward religious facts as re- 
ligionists toward science. Hach group has been forced 
to retreat ingloriously when they have wantonly en- 
croached upon the preserves of the other. Mr. Huxley, 
in graphic fashion put the matter for science: ‘‘Round 
the cradle of every new science lie the remains of slaugh- 
tered theologians like strangled snakes around the infant 
Hercules.’? So, too, those scientists who had supposed 
that their investigations would sound the death-knell of 
all religions, have found religion going right on living as 
though no death eulogy had been pronounced. Theology 
has often been compelled to capitulate to science, but only 
where the theologian had no right to dogmatize. 


In the Middle Ages, not only learning, but politics and 
industry came under Church control. In the modern 
emancipation of all these from ecclesiastical authority, 
they have tended to become altogether secularized. The 
problem of this generation is to learn properly to relate 
all the interests of life to the sanctions of religion. Re- 
ligion, now no longer looked upon as a closed system, 
cannot maintain authority in its old-time form—for only 
closed systems can claim fina] jurisdiction—but religion 
may still hold its rightful place of power in its function 
of harmonizing, enriching and elevating all life, and to 
this end, may utilize all knowledge or man’s timeless wel- 
fare. So we can say with the distinguished scientist, Sir 
William Thompson: ‘‘Let nobody be afraid of freedom 
of thought. Let us be free in thought and criticism; but, 
with freedom, we are bound to come to the conclusion 
that science is not antagonistic to religion, but a help to 
it.’’? We may also add, with Joseph Henry, one time head 
of the Smithsonian Institution: ‘‘The person who thinks 
there can be any real conflict between science and religion 
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must be either very young in science or very ignorant in 
religion.’’ 

When both the man of science and the man of religion 
each allows the other to make his own peculiar contribu- 
tion to the good of all, without the interference of the 
other, the world will be richer. Herod was wise at least 
in one particular, he asked of the chief priests and scribes 
where the Christ should be born; but he inquired of the 
magi when the star appeared. Science and religion will 
be friends when each acknowledges that the other may 
master realms of knowledge in which itself is helpless. 


ScreENcE UNABLE TO SAVE. 


The method of science, to be sure, is quite different 
from that of religion. Science investigates, and seeks to 
know; religion proceeds by insight, and believes where 
one cannot prove. Science attempts to discover immutable 
laws; religion seeks fellowship with a personality that 
lives behind all law. Science plods along by hard stages 
of verification; religion flies directly to its goal. Huxley’s 
remark in his Lay Sermons is typical of the mind of 
science: ‘‘The man of science,’’ says he, ‘‘has learned to 
believe in justification, not by faith, but by verification.’’* 
Science and faith are not therefore hostile the one to the 
other, any more than the lumbering tank that crawls over 
hill and valley is opposed to the air-craft that sails the 
sky and pierces the clouds. On the contrary, they may 
be loyal confederates in a common cause for making the 
world safe for humanity. 

Some have claimed science to be the religion of the 
future. But science has no saving grace. Science, in it- 
self, knows no values, and no virtues. The good and the 
bad, the useful and the useless are not in its vocabulary. 
As Hugo Minsterberg says (‘‘Science and Idealism,”’ 
p.9): “The stars may move, the earth may grow cold 
or hot, men may be born and die, but from the standpoint 
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of natural science one combination of atoms cannot be 
better in itself than any other possible combination. To 
the chemist the poison is not worse nor better than the 
food, and the weed is not worse to the botanist than the 
flower, the cosmos not better to the astronomer than the 
chaos . . . In the realm of nature as such, we have no 
right to fancy that the organic being is more valuable 
than any single atom of the ether, that a man’s life is more 
valuable than that of the jelly-fish.’’ Science, as such, 
does not deal with more values, but religion does. Hoeff- 
ding defines religion as ‘‘faith in the conservation of 
values.’’ Religion joins with common sense in affirming, 
with Jesus, that a man’s life is of more value than many 
sparrows; and that while science deals in facts and not 
in their moral nor their utilitarian appraisal, yet religion 
may find science useful in conserving those values which 
only religion discerns. 

Science itself cannot offer salvation, then, because it 
knows no moral worth; it cannot know either origins, pur- 
poses or ends. But- religion which has to do with all these, 
may make use of the contributions of science to save 
rather than to destroy; and to attain ideal ends. But 
knowledge of the facts and forces of nature has outgrown 
man’s character to control these beneficently as the hor- 
rors on the world war disclosed. Hence has come the 
frightful use of science to destroy life and property, till 
civilization itself is put in jeopardy. Religion must catch 
up in its power to develop such a character in men that 
the material forces at their command may not be utilized 
for destruction, but for salvation. Sir Oliver Lodge some 
time ago in an address, apropos the enormous power 
wrapped up in a tiny bit of radium, declared: ‘‘There is 
probably in this handful of mud power enough to lift the 
entire German fleet from the bottom of the sea and trans- 
port it to the hills beyond Birmingham.’’ But he added: 
‘¢Gentlemen I hope this power will not be discovered, for 
we are not fit to use it.’’ It is religion’s business to teach 
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men to become fit to make use of nature’s secrets of power 
for human welfare and the salvation of the race. 

Professor Asoph Hall, astronomer, discoverer of the 
moons of Mars wrote some years ago about the humanity 
of science. Science by speaking a universal language, and 
binding the world in one great republic of knowledge 
would bring about a true federation of the world. All 
men would be brothers in the search for scientific truth. 
Science would ‘‘banish war finally by removing the de- 
sire for it; but at first, perhaps, by making it too danger- 
ous and too costly.’’ How strangely wide of the mark, 
and how pathetic, these predictions have been made to 
appear in the light of the world’s late experiences! So far 
from preventing war, or cementing brotherhood, science 
has been dedicated to the most bloody slaughter of broth- 
ers since the world began. 

On the other hand, science has made some very val- 
uable contributions to the saving process. 


Ap To SALVATION. 


It is needless to dwell at length on the aid rendered 
by science to the emancipation of man from many bodily 
ills. Science has practically eliminated many of the dis- 
eases which impaired and shortened human life; raising 
the average working period for man and increasing his 
efficiency by making the body a better working machine, 
in both its wearing qualities and its out-put. Intelligent 
efforts at amelioration take the place of promiscuous 
charities. Modern philanthropic work, with its scien- 
tifically equipped hospitals and asylums attest the con- 
tribution of science to the saving of men’s bodies. Med- 
ical missions become a strong arm in the Christian out- 
reach to save a lost world. Biology and sociology have 
called forth attention to the strategic significance of child- 
life in the regeneration of the world, and aided in the pro- 
tection of childhood and motherhood, to the end that gso- 
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ciety’s slaughter of the innocents shall cease. Sanitary 
science has helped us secure improved housing and taught 
us the value of hygiene, pure food and fresh air, aiding 
us to realize even in our great cities, somewhat of the 
ideal of the New Jerusalem, in whose streets there flowed 
a river, as from the throne of God, with trees of healing 
leaves—a city, but a ‘‘garden city’’. 

Science has also done much to help rescue the human 
mind from servitude and its many, mental, sins. It has 
dissipated false fears which held the mind in bondage; it 
has broken the strangle-hold of age-long authorities, 
which in days of ignorance, made their claim to special 
privilege of power; false philosophies have been shat- 
tered by its searching blows. It destroyed the school- 
man’s sway over Christian thought, and has given to ex- 
perience and to reality their proper place in human think- 
ing. It awakened the Middle Ages out of its dogmatic 
slumbers and made the modern world possible. In its 
enlargement of the universe, it broadened the human 
mind. In dissipating superstition, and sending old myth- 
ologies to the discard, it has rescued the soul from an in- 
cubus which had borne it down for centuries and made 
progress impossible. Thus does science lay low one of 
religion’s most subtle and most dangerous foes—super- 
stition; and with it false claims of priestcraft and false 
ecclesiaistical assumptions and legerdemain. It has brok- 
en down many false distinctions and special privileges 
in religion. The sick, the maimed, the crippled are no 
longer ineligible to the divine favor and presence; and 
many a ‘‘mysterious stroke of providence’’ is dissolved 
into conquerable disease germs, human neglect and filth. 
God is no longer to be held accountable for scandalous 
human delinquencies. 

Science has brought men closer together, that they 
may the better learn and practice that brotherhood, with- 
out which there is no social salvation. ‘‘The labors of 
scientific men have built up a great body of truth which 
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is common property, forming an invisible republic of 
knowledge, in which every man of any nation or language 
may become a naturalized citizen, without prejudice of 
race, color or previous condition. Science breaks down 
caste, affirming with scripture, ‘‘God hath made of one, 
every nation to dwell on all the face of the earth.’’ Shak- 
ing faith in the ancient dogma of superior and inferior 
races, and making way for the Christian conception of 
universal brotherhood. 

Science has made more accurate men’s conception of 
sin, and so has enlarged the meaning and method of sal- 
vation from sin. Men are now conscious of social sins, 
of collective responsibility, and guilt. While all sins are 
personal, they are not all individual. Society as a whole 
is shown to be responsible for conditions which destroy 
men’s bodies and souls. Preventive salvation has come to 
be even more important than salvation of rescue. Thus 
have the social sciences not only disclosed, as it were, new 
sins, but have suggested new methods of fighting them, 
by aiding in the task of furnishing an environment in 
which men can live their lives freer from those forces 
which destroy life and damn the soul. 

Some religious people have seen in science an aid in 
the substantiation of its fundamental faith. The cult of 
spiritism has been active in this field. It is doubtful 
whether much hope can be expected from this quarter. 
The chief contribution of science to religion is to be looked 
for, not so much in those matters upon which science, 
from its very nature, can have no valid proof, but rather 
in the more intelligent use of those facts and forces of the 
natural life which condition the life of man’s spirit, and 
which may be utilized for the making and for the whole- 
ness of his character. As Bergson declared of the intel- 
lect, science has a native inability to verify the facts of 
religious experience, and still less can it validate the spir- 
itual realities behind those experiences; but it may great- 
ly aid faith in its practical problems. 
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Physical nature has been more responsive to human 
control than her human nature. Adam could ‘‘subdue 
and have dominion”’ over the fruits of the garden, the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air more surely 
than he could master his own moral nature or keep in 
check his lust of the eye and pride of life. Towers of 
Babel pierced the sky when moral levels ran disgrace- 
fully low. Men were building pyramids, the pride and 
wonder of the ages, while doing homage to sacred bulls, 
rolling on silken rugs in gorgeous palaces. They made 
hanging gardens and decorated gilded temples with stolen 
treasure pilfered from neighbors ruthlessly crushed in 
blood and iron. They grew an ‘‘Age of Pericles,’’ while 
debauching manhood and womanhood in fleshly worship 
of Aphodite. Material civilization continually outruns 
moral progress. Art and science have been readily de- 
voted to the former but slowly and sparingly made sub- 
servient to the latter. As Todd in his ‘‘ Theories of Social 
Progress declares: ‘‘Nature has been fairly tamed and 
gives up her treasures freely. Man is confronted with 
the tremendous problem of squaring himself with himself 
in the effort to utilize these riches justly.’’ It is the old 
story of the rejected Christ. ‘‘He came unto his own 
things (ra iia) but his own people (of iio.) received him 
not.’’? The waters and the winds, trees and the fields, 
disease, and death itself, crouched at his feet, but men 
cruelly mocked and murdered him. 

Science has re-enforced, though it may not prove, 
many of the Christian’s fundamental religious beliefs. 
Assuming the existence of God—which science as such 
can neither affirm nor deny—we are at least strengthened 
by science in affirming that God is one, that he is near, 
that he is everywhere, and that he is inconceivably great. 
So too, man’s oneness with nature, his racial unity, his 
essentially religious nature are substantiated by modern 
science; and further, that the reality behind all is not 
matter but mind; that order, plan, purpose and progress 
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characterize the universe in which man lives, moves and 
has his being. For through the single law of gravitation, 
governing alike the shape of the dew-drop, the fall of the 
meteor, flight of the comet, the revolutions of the planets 
and the motions of vast systems of stars, science has been 
foremost teacher of the principle of order; and by her 
demonstrations of the existence of identical elements in 
the earth, the sun and the remotest bodies of space, she 
has made the essential unity of all nature a familiar and 
sustaining thought. To use one of William James’ words, 
this is not a pluriverse but a universe; and science is aid- 
ing men to overcome all materialistic conceptions of God, 
all forms of fetishism, and polytheism, setting in their 
place according to the insight of Tennyson, ‘‘one God, one 
law, one element, and one divine far-off event, toward 
which the whole creation moves.’’ When once science 
has been fully harnessed and dedicated to the world’s sal- 
vation, as indeed it is already being devoted, in annihilat- 
ing all distances, geographical and intellectual, Christ’s 
gospel will have freer course to its goal and the forces of 
the world will the more speedily be brought to the feet of 
Him, whose they are. 


FurRTHER CONSECRATION OF SCIENCE. 


It is only as the religion of Jesus Christ is able to cap- 
ture and consecrate the dominant forces of the age can 
the age be saved. Science is one of these controlling 
forces. It is shaping the thought and determining the 
methods of large groups in all forms of human endeavor. 
Science must be Christianized or the age is lost. Not that 
there is a Christian and un-Christian science. Science is 
science. No truth can be incompatible with any other 
truth—in whatever fields either may lie. But scientific 
knowledge may be used to save or it may be used to de- 
stroy. 

The present tendency in some religious quarters to 
discredit science is foolish and futile. The false findings 
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of scientists are better exposed by other scientists. 
Science, however, must be dedicated to the higher ends. 
God can more truly reveal himself through education and 
research than through dreams and visions, and he will 
continue so to do. 

As science enters more fully into the investigation of 
psychological and religious phenomena, as she is now al- 
ready begun to do, she will become more sympathetic, and 
be able to make a rich contribution to the better under- 
standing of religion. Henry Ward Beecher, in his Yale 
Lectures discussing revivals as subject to natural law, de- 
clares ‘‘The Spirit of God is bringing His Church into 
that higher state in which religion becomes a part of 
science’’—not in the sense that religion can ever become 
a department of science, or even of life itself, since it is 
that which pervades all realms of human interest, but that 
religion may be studied scientifically to the enrichment 
both of religion and of science. 

Thus science and religion, instead of foes, enter an 
entente cordial, become allies in a common cause. The 
God who saves is the God of the whole universe, and 
Christianity may challenge science to strike a match any- 
where in God’s world; knowing that true science is only 
what God says in nature, and recognizing that scientists 
are better judges than the theologians of what God is 
saying then; and that no one is in a proper frame of mind 
to apprehend spiritual truth, whose mind is set against 
truth in the realm of the physical. 

To appreciate how far the old days of antagonism and 
suspicion have receded into the past, one may turn to the 
words of H. G. Wells in his History of the World. 

‘‘Though much has been written about the antagonism 
of science and religion, there is indeed no such antagon- 
ism. What all religion would declare by inspiration and 
insight, history as it grows clearer, and science as its 
range extends, display as a reasonable and demonstrable 
fact that men form one universal brotherhood; that they 
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spring from one common origin; that their individual 
lives, their nations and races interbreed and blend, and 
go on to merge again into one common destiny upon this 
little planet among the stars. And the psychologist can 
now stand beside the preacher, and assure us there is no 
seasoned peace of heart, no balance and no safety of soul, 
until a man in losing his life has found it, and has schooled 
and disciplined his interests and will, beyond greeds, 
rivalries, fears, instincts and narrow affections. The his- 
tory of our race, and personal religious experience run 
so closely parallel as to seem to a modern observer al- 
most the same thing; both tell of a being at first scattered 
and blind and utterly confused, finding its way slowly to 
serenity and salvation of an ordered and coherent pur- 
pose.”’ 


THe Great NEED. 


What we greatly need as workers together with God 
in the field of salvation, is scientific control of the natural 
means of salvation. This involves the direction and use 
of the very forces which the fathers in misdirected judg- 
ment, distrusted as being without means of grace to help 
us on to God, since they supposed the unseen and miracu- 
lous alone could do that. With some, on the other hand, 
religion was supposed to breathe only where science gave 
no light. In the gaps between our knowledge, faith kindly 
filled in. When once these intervening spaces were set 
in order, religion was supposed to be no longer needed, 
and so she packed up her baggage and departed. All this 
is changed now; and we discern that we need faith to util- 
ize aright the natural and well as faith to believe in the 
supernatural. Salvation is not simply a problem in mi- 
raculous rescue but also of natural prevention. Some are 
‘‘damned into the world’? by bad physical heredity; 
others held in the grip of a damning environment. 

Among the more important fields, then, where science 
may yet greatly aid in the work of salvation, may be men- 
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tioned that subtle but very powerful fact of heredity, ac- 
cording to whose laws sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, and by which the child may be given a good 
or a bad launching into life, helped or handicapped by its 
inheritance, in its quest of salvation. No less important 
is knowledge of social environment and of how this makes 
or mars character and molds human destiny. There is 
also the scientific study of child life and of adolescence, 
and the relation of these to spiritual conversion. There 
is a growing knowledge of personality which will better 
enable one to influence another Godward in accordance 
with temperament and the laws of psychic life. There is 
the fact of the social, and the crowd mind, which may be 
utilized both by the charlatan and the demagogue to lead 
astray, or by the true preacher, the evangelist and the 
statesman to guide and save. There are the laws which 
condition human progress, which the sociologist may 
teach as aids to social regeneration. There is even a more 
scientific use of material resources of money, of wealth 
to be invested in the effort to save a lost world. 

The high art of guiding the human life to eternal safety 
is so supremely difficult that religion and science must 
join their hands in the exalted task. For Christianity 
with its incomparable message will yet be short of its 
possible power, unless it learn to use all truth and all law 
to achieve its superhuman labors. All forces are God’s 
forces; all laws God’s laws. 


SUMMARY. 


We may summarize this discussion by saying that if 
the central aim of Christianity is to save the individual, 
and through him to save society; and if by salvation of 
the individual is meant, not merely some momentary de- 
cision, but the bringing him up to his highest reach of 
character and service in fellowship with the purposes of 
God; and if by the salvation of society is meant the mak- 
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ing of the will of God to become the law of human life in 
all its departments and relationships, (i. e. what Jesus 
meant by the Kingdom of Heaven) then, in order to af- 
fect this salvation completely it is necessary to recognize 
all the forces that condition human behavior. Man is a 
unit, and what effects him anywhere effects him every- 
where. One divine plan runs throughout the universe. 
The God of nature and the God of grace is one. The whole 
creation groans, waiting for the appearing of the sons of 
God, when all creation is to partake of the glorious lib- 
erty of God’s children. 

What the Christian rightly calls divine grace, oper- 
ative in salvation, works through the natural as well as 
through supernatural forces; and the reason the salva- 
tion of men and of society has proceeded so slowly is that 
we have yet to make intelligent and effective use of the 
natural agencies of salvation. We have muddled through. 
The supernatural operates efficiently and inerrantly when- 
ever and wherever the natural means are fully and ef- 
ficiently utilized. Nature will take care of results, if we 
take care to obey and harness her laws to the task. ‘‘My 
Father worketh till now, and I work.’’ 

Progress in the salvation of the individual and of so- 
ciety, which has proceeded too much by piece-meal and 
at random, should progress by intelligent direction. Ad- 
vance will be rapid when the natural means of salvation 
are better understood and diligently used. Hence science 
which is the orderly knowledge of nature, whether in its 
physical or its spiritual manifestations, may be turned 
to account as one of the most powerful of allies in the sal- 
vaton of the world, for the laws of heredity, of mind, of 
personality, of social living and environmental influences 
are powerful in the shaping of human destiny. Indeed, 
nothing that conditions life and human behavior can any 
longer be regarded as negligible to the Christian worker, 
whether it belong to organic heredity (or that which we 
get from ancestors)—or from social inheritance, in the 
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customs, laws, inventions, arts, sciences, literature or in- 
stitutions; or from physical environment, or from the un- 
seen world of beliefs, systems of thought, ideals, religion. 
This increased and more accurate knowledge of all the 
forces which condition behavior and mould human char- 
acter, will make possible a more aggressive and effective 
impact, along the entire line, upon the world’s ignorance, 
superstition and sin, without which there can be no suc- 
cessful effort at saving the world. Heretofore alas, too 
often, truth has succeeded in one sector, only to be de- 
feated in another; has gained here to fall back there. But 
when we have learned intelligently to use and to dedicate 
to God’s service, all the natural means of salvation which 
God has placed in our hands, through the advance of 
knowledge, then the forces that make for righteousness 
will no longer be like ignorant armies that clash by night, 
but will form a well-drilled battle line, moving in serried 
and unbroken columns against the forces of darkness. 


A STUDY IN PREACHING. 
By Rev. James Dunuwop. 


Preaching is witness bearing for Christ; and witness 
bearing is the vocation not merely of a hierarchy of 
priests or prophets. It is the function of the whole church 
of God. Every follower of Christ is called to hold aloft 
the sacred lamp of truth; and Homiletic study is an ex- 
amination of the laws which govern truth-telling or wit- 
ness bearing. 

Witness bearing is a vital function of the church. To 
transmit knowledge is as important and vital as to ac- 
quire knowledge. Both are essential to the life and prog- 
ress of the kingdom. Thinking that is out of touch with 
life creates a dreamworld. The church thinks, as truly 
as she lives, for the good of others. If the church is to 
enrich the world’s thought, truth must be transmitted. 

Moreover, the test of truth is life; and the test of the 
truth, as it is in Christ, is the truth’s implications in a 
living world. The source of Christian truth is the Word of 
God. In the sanctuary, for the worshipper, the Bible is 
a manual of devotion. In the school of Christ, for the 
learner, the Bible is the text-book. In the pulpit and on 
the platform, on the highways and in the by-ways, for 
the preacher and teacher, the Bible is the divine library 
and university. The transmission of truth, therefore, is 
an intelligent exposition of the Word of God. It is a ques- 
tion of Homiletics. 

A homily is a short sermon having its source and 
authority in the Word of God. It is an intelligent expo- 
sition of a Biblical theme. It is an attempt to apply Bib- 
lical-truth to common life. This involves not merely a 
knowledge of the English Bible; but, a knowledge of the 
English in which the Bible is written. It involves a study 
of the laws which govern the language which is to be 
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used as the vehicle of Biblical truth. Happily, no study 
is more interesting than the study of language. The his- 
tory of speech is the history of the race. The history of 
the English language is the history of the British race. 
Than the English speech, no branch of human speech is 
more interesting. Its origin, growth and relation to other 
languages reads like a romance. Its history is an epic. 

Language is thought expressed in words. Spoken 
language is a series of sounds conventionally arranged 
to express thought and feeling to the ear. Written lan-- 
guage is a code of signs or letters conventionally arranged 
to express thought and feeling to the eye. Gesture or 
bodily movement is the language of the body used spon- 
taneously to express or emphasize thought and feelings 
to the eye. The English language is the threefold system 
of sounds, signs and movements common to the English 
people in communicating thought and feeling. 


I. 
THE SCIENCE OF SPEECH. 


Language includes theory and practice. Speech is a 
science and an art. The preacher should be familiar with 
the cause that govern both. In relation to the science of 
speech, nothing is unimportant. 

Sounps anp Lerrers, though elemental, are very im- 
portant. No musician can express harmony or melody 
who neglects the notes and characters or atoms of music. 
Literary and oratorical gifts also depend upon a knowl- 
edge of the elements of speech and writing. 

Words are equally interesting and important. Words 
have a history. They have a definite meaning. No two 
words in the English language mean the same thing. 
Words change their meaning with a changed relation- 
ship. Like children, words are born into the world. They 
grow old. They become decrepit and change their char- 
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acter. Sometimes they die and are forgotten. The study 
of the history and meaning of words is called etymology. 

Most controversies are due to misunderstanding over 
words. If words had been used properly, many theolog- 
ical controversies would not have taken place. No one 
can write or speak effectively who does not know the 
exact meaning of the terms used. Therefore, the study 
of words is a necessity. 

In writing as in speaking, the sentence is all impor- 
tant. 

A sentence is a complete thought expressed in words. 
A series of sentences make a paragraph. A series of para- 
graphs make a chapter. A series of chapters make a 
book. But a book is not literature. It may be only writ- 
ing. Sentences may make a speech. But a speech is not 
eloquence. 

Literature is writing which expresses the best truth 
in the best way. It has beauty as well as logic. It pleases 
as it informs. It is truth expressed artistically. 

Eloquence is speech that persuades. It is speech that 
realizes the end for which one speaks. It appeals to the 
whole man. It excites feeling, conveys truth, moves to 
action. It is reason carried on the wings of fancy and 
feeling. It is logic on fire. 

The whole structure of speech, written or spoken; the 
whole arrangement of sentences, including logic and art, 
is a question of the arrangement of the sentences; and 
every speaker and writer has a characteristic way of 
putting sentences together. The stronger the individual- 
ity of the speaker or writer the more distinctly charac- 
teristic will the arrangement of sentences become. 

Style is the name given to this characteristic mode of 
speaking or writing. As in painting, architecture and 
music, so in speech and literature, there are not only dif- 
ferent styles; but there are well defined styles. Style is 
as varied as the human mind. It is the expression of 
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one’s own nature. It is as changing and plastic as the 
soul of the speaker or writer. As the personality changes, 
the style changes. Yet styles of writing are so definite 
that they can be classified. 

Style also covers the whole field of literature. It deals 
with the elements of language, as it does with the high- 
est and most complex forms of literature. It affects the 
vocabulary ; as it does the sweetest cadences in poetry. 

The music of speech, in the first instance, depends 
upon the happy arrangement of vowels and consonants. 
It guides us back to the syllable. Vowels are soft. Con- 
sonants are hard. Vowels give melody. Consonants 
give strength. ‘‘Flow gently sweet Afton’’ is soft and 
melodious. ‘‘Around the rugged rocks’’ is virile but 
hard. The pleasing style is a happy intermixture of 
vowel and consonant. 

Words affect style in a more definite way than syl- 
lables. The words should be clear, English words. The 
language is rich enough to enable one to part with am- 
biguous terms. The words in current use are plentiful 
enough to enable one to avoid far-fetched or obsolete 
terms. One must mean exactly what one says; and say 
exactly what one means. Otherwise the speech or writing 
is not clear. An abstract term is never as sure as a con- 
crete term. ‘‘They sank like lead”’ is clearer than: ‘‘ They 
sank like metal.’’ A specific term is clearer than a gen- 
eral term. ‘‘The child suffers from toothache’’ is more 
definite than: ‘‘The child suffers from nervous affection 
of the teeth’’. 

The words should be pure, English words. Pure Eng- 
lish words are more effective than slang terms. Pure 
idioms are more forceful and graceful than Scotticisms, 
Americanisms, Latinisms or Anglicisms. 

Words should be simple, English words. Technical 
terms and long-tailed words only weaken speech. Big 
words are not always big with meaning. The little words 
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are the current terms. They are the words of the home, 
the field, the marketplace and the workshop. They are 
the most replete with meaning: God, Christ, man; earth, 
heaven, hell; mother, father, child; war, peace; joy, tears, 
pain; love, hate, fear; sin, vice, virtue; life, death, grave. 
These simple terms are the soul of moving speech. 

Logic is the great thing in speaking or writing. Logic 
despises ambiguous words or sentences. Logic seeks 
definite terms and clear arrangement. Logic avoids the 
verbose and diffuse. It involves definite connectives. 
Loads of brick do not make a house. Words and sen- 
tences thrown together carelessly do not make an argu- 
ment. Sentences hanging together loosely are seldom 
clear. 

Words and sentences should be selected on their mer- 
its. Qualifying words and phrases should go with the 
words which they qualify. Qualifying clauses should 
precede the main statement. Time-phrases precede place- 
phrases. Connectives should make the sentences insep- 
arable. There should be no stopping-place save the ter- 
minus; and the speaker and writer should get to the 
terminus direct. Sentences should lead up to a conclusion. 
The speech and writing should be climatic. The last sen- 
tence should complete the argument. This is the com- 
pact, concise style. It is logic. 

Emotion, too, should govern style. The heart is as 
important as the head. If the speaker is unmoved, he will 
not move others. If he is not, himself, interested or in 
earnest, his style will be feeble. If his heart is warm 
towards the message; if he feels strongly what he says 
or writes; if there is urgency in what he says, feeling may 
become passion; and the style become vehement. This is 
logic passing through the fire of feeling. It is emotion. 

Ethics also should govern style. If the writer is con- 
ceited, his style may become affected, bombastic, fustian 
or mere rant. If his nature is hard, and his environment 
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rugged, he may prefer harsh terms or slang-words. If 
his mind is not pure, he may prefer shady phrases or al- 
lusions that are indelicate. This is the vulgar style. If 
there is fear or courage, love or hate in the nature, it will 
pass into the speech. If one is indifferent to truth and 
trifles with sin; if one has prophetic fire and passion of 
righteousness; if one is biased to protect selfish interests; 
or broad in vision with a love for fair-play, it will be seen 
in the speech; for the style is the man. Literature and 
speech are ethical. 

Aesthetics too should govern speech. The artistic 
temperament, with an eye for the beautiful, will seek or- 
nament. 

He who deals with facts, who has little imagination 
and whose soul is wooden, will have the dry style. If the 
person’s aim is simply to narrate; if there is no ambition, 
but to tell the simple truth, in a simple way, the style 
will be plain. If the person has an intense interest in his 
subject, and has an artistic outlook, there will be chaste 
metaphor, illustrations from nature, literary allusions 
and beautiful incidents from real life. The style will then 
be elegant. If the person is over-anxious for ornament, 
he may put more value on the dress, than on the body, of 
speech. The ornamental becomes, then, affectation. This 
is the florid style. The born writer may use sentences 
that are short, sharp and striking in their unexpected 
turns. Antithesis, brilliant metaphor and striking epi- 
grams may arrest, at every turn, as when Macauley says: 
‘Tacitus tells a fine story finely;’’ or when Swift says: 
‘‘The two maxims of a great man at Court are: always 
to keep his countenance; and never to keep his word.”’ 
This is the brilliant style. To attempt this, without native 
genius, is to become merely smart; and so sublimity 
passes into trifling commonplace. 

A virtue stretched too far becomes a vice; and thus 
the aesthetic temperament may run riot, and turn beauty 
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into vulgarity. Still, good writing or speech is artistic. 
Aesthetics and ornament dominate style. 

Poetry counts for much in style. The musical tem- 
perament has an ear for melody and the sweet cadences 
in words and sentences. He will seek smooth-flowing 
words. In speech and in writing, there will be the steady 
march of measured expression called rhythm. There will 
be melody in the arrangement of the sentences. 

Short sentences are striking and give lively movement. 
Long sentences are grave and give dignity of movement. 
The excess of short sentences makes the writing snappy, 
split and broken. The excess of long sentences fatigues 
the mind and tends to make the structure loose rather 
than compact. The intermixture of short and long sen- 
tences, like the intermixture of vowels and consonants, 
gives musical speech. This, with the imagery born of 
genius, fancy and vivid imagination; with the appeal to 
passion and pathos, in measured phrasing, is the poetic 
style. It is the road to true eloquence and literature. 

Spirituality may govern style. When the speaker is 
‘in tune with the Infinite’’, he gets beneath appearances 
to the soul of things. He gets beyond time and place to 
eternal and spiritual relationships. This is the mystic 
style. 

The nature and purpose of speech affects the style of 
speech. On the other hand, the nature and purpose of 
speech are often indicated by the place where the speech 
is made—as the court, the platform or the church. Legal 
speech is in the court. Its purpose is to inform; and its 
nature argumentative. Platform speech is for the forum. 
Its purpose is to persuade and please. The politician 
seeks the votes of the people. The nature of the speech 
is sweet reasonableness. Sermonic speech is for the 
sanctuary. The purpose is to warn, convince, comfort, 
persuade. The preacher should combine the character- 
istics of both the legal and political speaker. He should 
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reason over facts like the lawyer; persuade to action and 
decision like the politician. He should do both with moral 
sanctions and with spiritual unction. The legal style is 
stiff and formal as becomes a Court of Justice. The plat- 
form style is easy and pleasing. The religious style is 
decorous, simple, grave and dignified. 

Homiletics deals with the ‘‘temple speech’’; but even 
this has been variously divided. Sermons are sometimes 
labeled according to the way the subject is handled. This 
gives the leading characteristic of the speech, as: ethical, 
literary, philosophical or theological. Sermons are class- 
ifled according to the way the text is treated, as: bio- 
graphical, pictorial, historical, topical or expository. 
Sometimes sermons are divided according to the way 
they are delivered, as: read, spoken from memory, or 
spoken extemporaneously. 

Whatever the nature, purpose or divisions of speech 
or writing, some general rules or suggestions may be 
made in view of practice. How is one to translate the 
grammar of speech into reality? How is one to acquire 
a vocabulary, construct sentences, cultivate style, speak, 
write and express by gesture the truth of the English 
Bible in such a way as will make one a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed. These questions guide one 
from the theory to the practice of speech. 


i 


Tur Art of SPEAKING AND WRITING AS APPLIED IN 
PREACHING. 


Goop SPEAKING Is A Question oF PHonstics. This in- 
volves sound analysis. If we look after the sounds, the 
sentences will look after themselves. This art is best 
acquired by hearing the best speakers. Books help; but, 
finally, it is a question of cultivating an ear for sound; 
a faculty to retain sound distinctions; and having much 
practice in public speaking. 
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SprecH Is THE AccuRATE KNowLepce oF Worps. To 
use a small number of words accurately, one must have 
at hand a large number of suitable words from which to 
choose. A large vocabulary is acquired by the study of 
dictionaries and books of synonyms; by wide and varied 
reading; and by large contact with people. In reading 
literature or in hearing speech, a word not understood 
should be noted. No two words in the language have the 
same meaning. Words should be clear to the speaker. 
Otherwise they are not likely to be clear to the hearer. 
The knowledge of words should be accurate. 

Speech is the correct use of words. It is a question 
of pronunciation. Unhappily, there is no absolute stand- 
ard for pronunciation. The consensus of educated opin- 
ion is the only standard. But, educated people, in differ- 
ent localities, differ in their judgment of word-values. 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin differ in their standard 
of values. In America and the Colonies the differences 
are accentuated. Geography, therefore, affects the stand- 
ard of speech. Mood also affects pronunciation. Ex- 
pressions of love, anger, fear, grief, or surprise differ in 
pronunciation. Linguistic limitations make a perfect 
standard of pronunciation impossible. No person can 
speak, as a native, in more than two languages. Yet, our 
language is replete with foreign terms. Geographical, 
biographical and local terms are only approximately cor- 
rect. Foreign words, in English, slowly anglicise. Those 
who speak the foreign language easily give the foreign 
terms their native pronunciation. Others give these 
words their half anglicised pronunciation. Others may 
give these words their pure English pronunciation. 

Moreover, pronunciation is sometimes arbitrary. Two 
Englishmen, with the same name, may pronounce the 
name differently. Still further, the English language is 
a living thing. It is ever growing. Consequently words 
are ever changing. When words pass into the transition 
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period, they may have several pronunciations. This con- 
tinues till one pronunciation becomes fixed. In all these 
cases, pronunciation is a question of choice. The person 
who knows most about the correct use of terms is least 
likely to be dogmatic in the use of words. ~ 

In a general way, even when there is perfect agree- 
ment, among elocutionists, as to the correct use of terms, 
a threefold pronunciation of terms is admitted. This is 
determined by vocation or purpose. ‘The elocutionist, 
the auctioneer and the politician have different standards 
of values. The pronunciation becomes either formal or 
conversational or oratorical. The formal speech of the 
elocutionist is the ideal. Conversational speech of the 
auctioneer is less accurate. Allowances are made for 
oratory on the platform where speech flows rapidly. 

The preacher touches every one of these. He is formal 
in reading; he is usually conversational in speaking; and 
he is occasionally oratorical in impassioned speech. 

SpeecH 1s ULTIMATELY A QuESTION oF COMPOSITION. 
Facility in speaking or writing is, after all, the correct 
use and easy manipulation of the sentence. The sentence 
is a complete thought expressed in words. The difficulty, 
in the first place, is not with the words; but rather with 
the thought. Composition has a subjective aspect. One 
gets beyond logic and diction to mind and spirit. Gram- 
mar becomes psychology. The primary requisite is the 
accumulation and manipulation of ideas. It is the prep- 
aration of the man rather than the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

The speaker must read widely, think deeply, observe 
accurately. He must hear and see. He must think 
through—come to some conclusion. He must remember 
what he hears, sees and thinks over. To this end, knowl- 
edge must be systematized. Ideas that hang loosely are, 
only with difficulty, recalled. New ideas should be thrown 
against, or associated with, the old thoughts. 
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This necessitates keeping the mind fit; and fitness of 
mind depends upon fitness of body. In preaching there 
must be ethical and spiritual fitness. The conscience must 
be kept sacred. The spirit must be atuned. Godliness 
is profitable for all things. It is the fitness of the whole 
man. Holiness is healthiness of mind and spirit. It is 
more difficult to prepare the speaker than the speech. 
Yet the preparation of the speaker is the chief thing. 

In passing from the speaker to the speech, emphasis 
should again be laid on detail. In relation to speech 
nothing is really unimport. A good writer is careful even 
about the use of the comma and the place of the semi- 
colon. Some writers are as careful of punctuation, in 
composition, as speakers are over the pronunciation of 
words in speech. 

In the use of sentences—in composition, construction, 
writing or speaking—practice makes perfection. In or- 
dinary conversation, the speaker should aim at pure, 
clear, strong English. This will become a mental habit. 
In letter-writing one should aim at simple, concise, beau- 
tiful writing. In reading, be it only the newspaper, one 
should avoid, careless, slovenly habits and read accurate- 
ly. One should read to remember. This too forms mental 
habits. 

Speech is happiest and easiest in relation to topics 
which the speaker has mastered, and in which he is still 
interested. What does not interest the speaker will not 
likely interest the hearer. If the speaker is not well-in- 
formed, he cannot inform others. Unless one has con- 
viction one is not likely to convince. The great thing, 
therefore, is to get knowledge, and to turn it into living 
truth. 

To this end everything written on the subject should 
first be read. A painter does not first paint; and then 
seek to know how the masters painted. An architect does 
not draw plans for a cathedral; and, later, enquire how 
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other architects planned. An astronomer does not write 
a treatise on the stars; and then read the standard works 
on astronomy. These go to the source of knowledge. 
They steep their minds in the arts and sciences. Then 
they begin to produce. So the rational thing for the 
speaker and writer to do is to consult, before speaking 
or writing, all who have dealt authoritatively with the 
subject under discussion. 

This may militate against originality. It need not. 
It may be the writer’s advantage if it does. Truth is not 
necessarily original. An original idea is not necessarily 
true. Originality may point to insanity. In any case, 
the great thing is not originality but service. Some men 
will dig coal. Some will cart it to the homes of the peo- 
ple. Some one will kindle a fire on the hearth. All are 
necessary. If one refuses to speak, until one is sure of 
an original idea, speech may be very slow in coming. At 
the risk of lack of originality, one should consult every 
person, and everything, that will yield ideas on the theme 
to be discussed; and when ideas are near, words are not 
far away. 

The arrangement of sentences will be determined by 
the purpose for which one writes or speaks. In narration 
or biography, one will follow accurately the order of 
events in relation to time and place. In biography, the 
further aim is a living picture. Art is therefore impor- 
tant. Description deals with art and nature. Thought 
moves from the general to the particular. There is pro- 
portion of place, shape and colour. Jn exposition the aim 
is to interest, inform and persuade to act. The facts will 
be clearly stated, truth will be proportioned, logical and 
valid. 

The nature of the composition will also determine the 
way in which the sentences are to be arranged. What- 
ever the nature or purpose of the composition, there 
should be perfect unity. There should be no superfluous 
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words in the sentence. W. T. Stead advised young 
aspirants to write as if every word had to be cabled. 
There should be no superfluous sentences in the para- 
graph, paragraphs in the speech or chapter. There 
should be nothing extraneous. These only weaken the 
exposition. 

In any speech, there should be an introduction to re- 
move prejudice; to create interest in the theme; to gen- 
erate sympathy in the hearts of the hearers; to remove 
misunderstanding; and to clear the way, generally, for 
the development of the address. The length of the intro- 
duction will depend upon the nature of the theme to be 
introduced. But some form of introduction is, as a rule, 
necessary. 

A logical division of the theme helps both the speaker 
and the hearer; and sentences should have a logical ar- 
rangement. This logical arrangement or division should 
be clear cut. A poor sermon is pardonable; but, a poor 
outline is unpardonable. If the outline is good, the ser- 
mon cannot be bad. The divisions should be clear-cut. 
They should be brief. They should be simple. They 
should never over-lap. They should never deal with de- 
tails. They should be few in number. They should ex- 
haust the subject. They should lead to a climax. 

The business of science is to explain. The business 
of the preacher is to explain the truth which he wishes 
to carry into practice. Therefore, the sentences should 
form an exposition. This exposition has room for all 
the great qualities of eloquence and literature. 

The preacher should know his theme. He should not 
speak merely for the sake of saying something. He should 
seek to arrange what he has thought over; and not to 
think over what he has to arrange. He should keep to 
the subject announced. He should make it interesting. 
Without this nothing avails. 

Allusions from art, science and literature add inter- 
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est. Anecdotes from life and history humanize sermons. 
These are windows to let in light. But a house is not all 
windows. Moreover, there are ‘‘Windows that exclude 
the light.’’ He should inform. No sensible man will 
change his life without a reason. The preacher is ex- 
pected to give reasons. The sermon must be a bit of logic. 
The preacher must appeal to the heart. Man is more 
than brain. Flights of fancy, imagination, pathos, pas- 
sion are all legitimate. The preacher, legitimately, may 
go over the whole gamut of thought and feeling. 

In every sermon there should be an appeal. The 
preacher should have something to aim at. He may go 
the whole round of science and philosophy; sip nectar 
with the gods of literature; and yet fail for want of a 
definite purpose. If he has something to aim at, he 
should try to teach it definitely and earnestly. 

The preacher has something to prove. In order to 
reach his conclusion, he may use the analytic or socratic 
method of debate. He may tear truth to pieces by a long 
chain of propositions, until the conclusion is inevitable. 
He may on the other hand, use the synthetic method; and 
build up a tower of arguments whose pinnacle is his con- 
clusion. Method matters little. The end justifies any 
legitimate means. The preacher appeals, as a lawyer to 
the jury, for a decision. He is there to inform and per- 
suade. The preacher who has ‘‘blood-earnestness’’ will 
warm the hearts of men. The man whose soul is moved 
by a great passion, or by compassion, will move the peo- 
ple. A cold heart may reason; but, it never can be elo- 
quent or moving. The preacher who is alive, who has 
human tenderness, who is frank and straightforward, in 
dealing with truth and life, will always be interesting 
and successful. 

In dealing with the building up of speech, style is im- 
portant. Itis not enough merely to write or speak. Writ- 
ers and speakers are artists. They seek ornament as 
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well as argument. Truth may be adorned with a tale, a 
homely metaphor or a literary allusion. There may be 
beauty in the words; in the make up of the sentences; and 
in the whole arrangement of the composition. There may 
be music in the syllables, in the words and in the whole 
exposition. All this goes to make style. 

To acquire style, one must follow one’s native bent. 
In doing so, one can, at the same time, correct one’s native 
waywardness. One must read the best books, hear the 
best speakers, and then, assiduously, speak and write as 
one has heard and seen. The best English is the Eng- 
lish of the best writers and speakers. For music, orna- 
ment, or real beauty, poetry is better than prose. For 
the cultivation of style, the best help, however, is the Eng- 
lish Bible. Its vocabulary is pure, simple, clear, English 
terms. Its writers are clear, honest, ethical, aesthetic 
and spiritual in their thinking and living. The English 
Bible is really ‘‘the well of English undefiled’’. To mas- 
ter its beautiful diction is to become a master of style. 


In Revation To THE ArT oF SPEECH, DELIVERY IS ALL 
IMPORTANT. 

Many a good speech is spoiled in delivery. The sing- 
ing is as important as the song. 

One may read what one has written. This gives ac- 
curacy. The address has more finish; and if speech is 
merely to inform it may pass. It probably, gives more 
satisfaction to the reader; for there is no aftermath of 
regrets on account of defects in the address. 

However, a sermon is more than a tit-bit of informa- 
tion. Asa rule it contains little new truth. It is a dyna- 
mic. It is meant to inspire. In this, read sermons miss 
the mark. They rarely carry power. In modern life, 
there is, in any case, not the time for writing and polish- 
ing addresses. There are too many of them; and life is 
too short. Literary gift is best developed in literary 
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work. But a sermon is more than literature. Outside of 
Britain read sermons are not fashionable. What is read 
is not a sermon. If well done, reading may look like a 
sermon. But, no one reads who can preach. For one 
who cannot preach, reading may be a good substitute. 
But, for preaching, it is only a substitute. A sermon can- 
not be read. A read sermon is a contradiction in terms. 

The art of reading, however in temple service, is a 
very necessary accomplishment. Sacred truth and poetry 
must be read regularly. It ought to be read effectively. 

A good reader is a lover of detail, one cannot be care- 
less with, say, the medical ‘‘g’’ in ‘‘strength’’, the final 
“9?” in ‘‘singing’’ or the reduplication of consonants in, 
say, ‘‘big game’’, without losing in distinctness of utter- 
ance. 

A good reader has self-control. Clear articulation, 
free from pedantry, is impossible, if the reader is hur- 
ried or flurried. Excitability, not born of the subject, 
unmans the speaker and unnerves the hearer. Self-pos- 
session is easily acquired by taking time to breathe long 
and silently before beginning to read. 

A good reader modulates the voice as by nature. Mod- 
ulation is an agreeable arrangement of inflection. It is 
a combination of inflection, pitch, time and emphasis. 

In reading, pitch is very important. Joy, excitement, 
boasting, challenge or denunciation take the high pitch. 
Ordinary statements take the middle pitch. Fear, hate, 
guilt or shame take the low pitch. As a rule, the greater 
the tension, the higher the pitch. 

Emphasis, in reading is very important in revealing 
the inner meaning of the narrative. It is a form of ex- 
position. Emphasis can be expressed by placing stress 
on a word, by diminishing the stress—softness, by paus- 
ing before or after a word, by the use of the compound 
inflection or by repetition. However made, emphasis is 
of great value to the reader. 
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Time or rate of utterance is also of importance. Joy, 
gaiety, irresponsibility, as: country scenes, marriage 
scenes or scenes of childhood, have quick time. A battle 
charge or a song of victory has a rapid rate of utterance. 
Scenes depicting sorrow, fear or death have slow time. 

Quick change in feeling or thought demands change 
of pitch and time; and this change is usually very effec- 
tive. A new sentence expressing the thought of a differ- 
ent speaker, a new paragraph expressing a new experi- 
ence or a new scene, demands a change in pitch, time and 
inflection. 

In reading verse, one will find a sense pause and a 
metrical pause. Rhythm and sense should agree. These 
should harmonize in the reading. If this is difficult, the 
poet is at fault. The rhythm is bad. The sense of the 
poem should never be sacrificed to broken measure or 
melody. Reading is logical. The purpose is to expound 
the truth; and the reader should keep the sense of the 
poem. 

In reading, as in speaking, volume, reach and timbre 
play an important part. 

Loudness of sound, force or intensity in speech is 
largely a question of physiology. Nature endows some 
people with good lungs and strong voices. Every voice, 
however, can be improved by breathing exercises. The 
voice should be sufficiently loud to be heard. Otherwise 
the effort is partially useless. In speaking, as in shoot- ~ 
ing, range counts; and the speaker must learn to find ‘‘the 
range’’. He should find it at once. 

If the voice is too loud, it is as indistinct and irritating 
as if it were too feeble. Shouting tends to become in- 
articulate; and continuous shouting shatters both the 
voice of the speaker and the nerves of the hearer. 

Reach, carrying power, penetrant power, the power 
of the voice to cover distances, happily, does not depend 
upon loudness or volume of sound. Experience and the 
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laws of sound make this clear. A person with a feeble 
voice may be heard over long distances. The ‘‘stage 
whisper’’ may be heard by the whole audience. A singer 
may be heard above a whole choir and orchestra. Reach 
depends upon purity of tone and distinctness of utter- 
ance. 

Timbre, tone or quality of utterance, therefore, is a 
question of nature’s gift or voice training. Resonance— 
full, free, round, melodious sound—depends upon na- 
ture’s gift in the way of a vocal apparatus. But whilst 
nature makes, man may spoil or improve, by neglecting 
or observing nature’s own laws. Nature may make a 
bass or tenor, a contralto or soprano voice; but the singer 
or speaker, by training, can enhance or depreciate the 
value of nature’s gift. 

Reading is arbitrary. No two readers will inflect 
words or modulate the voice in the same way. The same 
speaker will inflect the same piece differently on differ- 
ent occasions. So much depends on mental mood. The 
great purpose is to make the narrative interesting and 
intelligent. Hence monotony is the great danger; and 
mind is the great possession. 

One may pass from reading and the read sermon to 
its alternative. A common alternative is to memorize 
what one has written; and repeat or read from memory. 

Memory plays a very important part in all speaking; 
and there is no memory so poor that it cannot be trained. 
Every form of memory-training that is to be helpful, 
without hurting the mind, must be based on psychological 
laws. 

Psychology sets no limit to the power of mind to ac- 
quire or retain knowledge. 

Nature gives to some persons mathematical minds. 
To these presons, reasoning is easy. They are logical, 
analytic and have great facility for remembering ideas. 
This is the highest form of mental endowment. 
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Nature gives to others verbal memories. These have 
great aptitude for remembering words. This gift is a 
great danger; and unless the faculty of memory is 
guarded and the reasoning powers developed, mental 
sterility must’ ensue. 

Yet, for teaching and preaching, a verbal memory is 
necessary. It is also possible, in a very high degree, for 
all. 

In order to remember, one must have an interest in 
the truth. Learning should be a pleasure. The truth 
must be mastered. Clear thinking is indelible. A clear 
image is lasting. A blurred outline soon fades. Truth 
should be acquired as a permanent possession; and the 
faculty of retention should be exercised continuously. 

For memory work, attention is the great thing. This 
may be accomplished by isolation—seeing alone the truth 
to be attained. Visualizing the truth, with the eyes closed, 
helps to isolate. See clearly. Hear accurately. Visual- 
ize with closed eyes. Write the picture—writing helps 
the memory. Analyze the truth. See the atoms of truth 
clearly. See their true relationship. Then write the 
analysis. To write is to remember. 

Attention or fixity of thought is helped by repeating 
aloud—the ear helps the eye. Continuous effort makes 
thought subordinate to the will. Concentrate on contin- 
uity of thinking. Wandering thoughts should be ar- 
rested and imprisoned as mental vagrants and as a dan- 
ger to the community of mind. 

Association helps memory. Knowledge is not a series 
of loose atoms. It is a living, growing organism. Truth 
should be systemized. The new ideas should be welded, 
as new links, into the old chain of known truth. When 
the old link is lifted, the other links of new truth will fol- 
low. Memory-work, like literary work, is easy to some. 
It is possible to all. 

To read sermons from memory, however, is worse for 
the reader than reading from manuscript. 
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Time is against the practice. Modern life runs fast; 
and public life is increasingly crowded. The longest life 
is very short. For most people, memorizing is impossible, 
if only for want of time. 

In any case, the memorized sermon is stiff and me- 
chanical. The preacher becomes a parrot. He developes 
a wonderful verbal memory; but he loses the free, warm, 
spontaneous utterance of a man witha message. In many 
cases, memory-work of this nature means mental suicide. 
Few minds can stand up to it long. At best, it makes 
preaching a drudgery. In many cases, it means homi- 
letic tragedy. 

Extemporaneous preaching is the only legitimate al- 
ternative to the read sermon. It alone is preaching. It 
is natural. It is based on psychological laws. The ex- 
tempore sermon does not shut out writing or memory 
work. The extempore sermon limits these in applying 
them rationally. The extempore sermon can have all the 
qualities of the sermon read or memorized. It avoids the 
weaknesses of both. 

The great orator, Hall, never wrote a sermon. He 
thought so intensely that the address was printed on the 
pages of his soul. Gladstone never wrote a speech in his 
life. He gave intense preparation to the outline. Around 
this he gathered his material. He allowed the mind a 
period of incubation over the facts and truth. Then, in 
smooth, flowing English, he expressed his ideas with 
beauty, conviction and passion. 

The ordinary speaker, if only to develop habits of ac- 
curacy, should write much. This helps the memory. It 
improves the quality of thought and expression. It de- 
velops style. Every speaker should cultivate a love for 
the pen. 

The ordinary speaker should memorize continuously 
both prose and poetry. He should treasure up beautiful 
ideas; and cultivate the retention even of beautiful ex- 
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pressions of truth. This will improve diction and give 
facility in writing and speaking. But he should not write 
in order to memorize. He should memorize in order to 
write. The ideas that come from his memory will then 
be free and spontaneous. They will be appropriate in 
that they are called up by the law of association. They 
will have the shape of his own soul, and the colours of 
his own thought and experience. They will be part of 
himself. 

After all is said, the art of free speech can only come 
by practice. The only way to develop the gift of speech 
is to speak. There is no theoretical recipe for ready ut- 
terance. The gift can neither be bought nor sold. The 
art is born of practice. 

Demosthenes had a frail body, a weak voice and an 
awkward delivery. He nearly gave up his attempt to cul- 
tivate the art of public speaking. His oratory was not 
nature’s gift. It was a weapon forged on the anvil of se- 
vere discipline. His success was due to hard work. 

Curren, the Irish orator, in early life, was called 
‘‘stuttering Curran’’. Disraeli began his oratorical ¢ca- 
reer in the House of Commons by an absolutely derisive 
failure. All things are possible to him who works. 

Extemporaneous preaching means hard work along 
the lines of reading and thinking. For extemporaneous 
speech, there must be the larger knowledge. To cultivate 
fluency of speech, apart from a well-stored mind, is sure 
to prove ruinous. Words will not create thought. But 
overflowing thought will find its own vehicle of words. 
When Burke was blamed for talking too much, Johnson’s 
adequate defense was: ‘‘There is mind in all that Burke 
Says 

Wide reading, deep thinking, much writing, memory 
training, long preparation and continuous practice will 
bring to any man the gift of free and effective speech. 

Gesture plays a very important part in the extempore 
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sermon. The art of conveying ideas by bodily movement 
and expression, is a desirable attainment. This is a com- 
plete language expressing the ever-changing moods of 
the speaker. A deaf person may gesticulate without the 
accompaniment of the spoken language; and with great 
effectiveness. But, gesture usually accompanies vocal 
speech to supplement or emphasize. It is often used 
merely to give grace and ornament. 

Gesture is sometimes a national accompaniment. The 
French cultivate it to a high degree. The British use it 
only when deeply moved. 

It is also temperamental. To the warm, sensitive, 
vivacious temperament it is native. By the phlegmatic 
temperament, however, it is often cultivated as a grace 
or source of increased power. 

Gesture is also vocational. It belongs to the teacher 
in the school, the lecturer on the platform and the preach- 
er in the pulpit. It is more than mere grace of attitude 
and movement. It is an adjunct of speech used for dif- 
ferent purposes in a threefold way. 

It may be merely colloquial. With graceful move- 
ment of the hand, the speaker-conversationalist or public 
teacher and preacher—may accompany and emphasize 
his ideas. 

It may be illustrative. The teacher or preacher may 
use facial expression, or the movements of the parts of 
the body to demonstrate or illustrate ideas, things, men 
or places. 

It may become oratorical. The speaker moved by his 
own impressioned speech, may, with wide sweep of the 
arms, quick and extended movements of the body, cover 
the whole range of joy, sorrow, exhultation, indignation, 
fear, pity, pathos and passion. 

Bodily movements may hinder as easily as help a 
speaker. No movement of the face or body should be 
needless or meaningless. Movements are expressive of 
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feeling, otherwise they are absurd. They usually accom- 
pany or follow the expression. Oratorical movements, 
however, often precede the voice. No one should move 
till movement is necessary. Repose is as important as 
movement. It is often more difficult. To be able to 
‘stand at ease’’ is an attainment. It helps to give con- 
trol of both self and the audience. 

Gesture is the art of being natural—of standing and 
moving gracefully. These graceful movements are formed 
by cultivating care for the little delicacies of speech and 
bodily expression. 

A natural speaker never stands slovenly or moves 
awkwardly. Nature stands erect—confident; but neither 
affected nor defiant. A natural speaker never turns his 
back to an audience. He never jerks his body. His move- 
ments are in curves. His eyes, save in expressing abhor- 
ence, always follow the direction of the gestures. 

The unspoken language of nature is as definite, ex- 
pressive and suggestive, as speech. Facial expression, 
pose of body, and position of hands, arms and feet are as 
idiomatic and complete, as human speech. Gesture has 
its alphabet of movement as fixed as the spoken language; 
and a knowledge of this can be acquired and used as eas- 
ily and naturally as the writer manipulates words in 
writing. The prayer of the upturned hands, the anger 
of the clenched fist, the appeal of the lifted arms, the in- 
dependence of the folded arms, the flashing indignation 
of the eye, the frown on the brow, the sneer of the curled 
lip, the smile of the relaxed mouth, are as eloquent as the 
highest forms of speech. 

In relation to speech generally, no speaker should end 
his speech with a drawling sentence; his thinking with an 
anti-climax; his movements with an awkward gesture. 
He should conclude with a clear-cut statement; with a 
simple, definite climax; and with movements of grace and 
dignity. 
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The hope of the church is in her preachers. Every 
great, spiritual movement has gathered around the 
preaching of the word. The revival of preaching and re- 
ligion are ever simultaneous. To this the record of cen- 
turies bears witness. 

In preparing for this great spiritual vocation of the 
church, no time is too long and no pains too great. The 
growing need of the church and the world is preachers. 

Unless the colleges specialize in homiletics; and un- 
less the church produces a race of preachers, there is a 
real danger that, amid the great and wide-sweeping move- 
ments of modern life, the church of God may drift back, 
or totter forward, to what her enemies call ‘‘the long pre- 
dicted doom’’. 


WERE THE EARLY CHRISTIANS MYSTICS? 


By Prorsssor J. A. Fautkner, Drew THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The fact that modern liberal theology, taking its rise 
mainly from Ritschl, has reacted against mysticism or 
any first-hand dealings with the divine, with communion 
with God in any deep sense, that is, in any sense except 
through the historical records of the New Testament, has 
brought into notice that tremendous movement we call 
mysticism. It is to that movement so far as the early 
Church shows any traces of it that I wish to speak in this 
article. 

What is mysticism? As you know, the word is related 
to mystery, and comes from the Greek pvorjpuv, which 
comes from the Greek pw, to close, to shut, especially 
the lips or eyes. The idea is of something hidden, or of 
knowledge out of the common which comes to one not 
through sight of the eyes or hearing of the ears. There 
are many definitions. Morell thinks of it as that system of 
knowledge which emphasizes faith, feeling, or inspiration, 
rather than sense or reason, as the source of truth. That 
lamented young scholar, Robert Alfred Vaughan, who 
was the first to open up to English speaking students a 
scientific knowledge of the subject in his classic book, 
Hours with the Mystics, first published as far back as 
1856, and I think still in print, says that mysticism is that 
form of error which mistakes for a divine manifestation 
the operations of a merely human faculty, and refers to 
those who make it not only an initiation into something 
hidden but as an internal manifestation of the divine to 
the intuition or in the feeling of the secluded soul. But 
whether we are mystics or not, God has and can have no 
way of revealing anything except through the human 
faculties, and to place in opposition divine manifestations 
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and human faculties is absurd. When Paul was caught 
up into the third heaven the only vehicle of his new in- 
formation was his faculties, of course heightened and il- 
luminated. The philosopher Cousin says that mysticism 
is the pretension to know God without intermediary, and 
so to speak face to face. For mysticism, whatever is be- 
tween God and us hides him from us. This is only partly 
true. The mystic says: We can have direct knowledge 
of truth and God, but we can also have indirect; and we 
can mount up to this direct knowledge through various 
indirect means. Professor Seth (who changed his name 
to Seth Pringle-Pattison) has excellent remarks. Mysti- 
cism, he says, is a phase of thought or of feeling which 
from its very nature is not susceptible of exact definition. 
The human mind endeavors to grasp the divine essence 
or the ultimate reality of things, and to enjoy the blessed- 
ness of actual communion with the highest. The first is 
the philosophic side of mysticism, the second its religious. 
The thought is of a supreme, all-pervading, indwelling 
power, in whom all things are one. God ceases to be an 
object, and becomes an experience. I would say that He 
becomes at once an object and an experience. 

Professor William James gives four marks of a mys- 
tical experience. (1) It is ineffable. It cannot be de- 
scribed to another. Itis the secret of the Lord. (2) But 
it is noetic, that is, it is a state of knowledge. It is not 
imaginary. It is an actual experience, and it is therefore 
authoritative for after-time. (3) It is transient. It is 
real when here, it can be recognized, but it passes and 
cannot well be reproduced. This reminds me of what 
Patmore says about the mystic vision, that it is not what 
you expected, or could have imagined, and that it is never 
repeated. (4) The mystical experience is passive. You 
feel you are in the grasp of a higher power. It is not 
something you work out for yourself, it is a gift of God. 
I do not understand James denies to the mystic practical 
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beneficence or interest in life; he means that the highest 
experiences are the free bestowments of the Higher 
Powers. 

Miss Underhill says mysticism is the art of establish- 
ing conscious relations with the Absolute, the organic 
process which involves the perfect consummation of the 
love of God. She calls it the unitive state,—the state in 
which or by which we become united with God. If I might 
quote my own definition, mysticism, so far as we have to 
do with it in the Church, is an attempt to find truth and 
life by direct revelation of God in the soul, either with 
or apart from His revelation in the Bible and the com- 
munity. It is a reaction from anything that impedes the 
spontaneous movement of the soul toward God, whether 
sacerdotalism, or rationalism, or orthodoxy, anything 
which looks with an unfriendly eye on manifestations of 
the Spirit not in conformity with regular formulas or doc- 
trines. You have all heard of Dr. Chalmer’s famous defi- 
nition of Methodism as Christianity in earnest. One 
might define mysticism as Christianity as a living first- 
hand knowledge of God and Christ and divine things. 

So far as our own religion is concerned Christ was 
the first mystic. God the Father was nearer to Him than 
hands and feet. He had studied the Old Testament; He 
had taken every means to know; but that did not exhaust 
the avenues of His approach. ‘‘I know that thou hearest 
me always.’’ ‘‘Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent’’ in their own eyes, who think there is no 
knowledge except through science and the recognized 
text-books and teachers, who think that all things come 
through scribe and wise men; ‘‘and hast revealed them 
unto babes’’, to the child-like hearts who listen in the 
night, like young Samuel, to the voice only heard by the 
humble. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together 
there am I’’ (not simply God the Father),—I myself the 
Son of God will be there, an atmosphere of love and truth, 
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pressing around you and lifting you into the heavenly 
places. Do not look for the kingdom of God in some 
striking manifestation, in some outside big event, but the 
‘‘Kingdom is within you’’, within you and among you. 
For I am the kingdom; in having me you have all things; 
‘“*T am the way, the truth, and the life’’. The way hitherto 
has been the path of legal rectitude cast up by scribe and 
Pharisee; henceforth I am the way and when you have 
me you are already in it. The truth hitherto has been 
Old Testament Scripturers and the multitude of additions 
by the authorized interpreters who sit in Moses’ seat; 
henceforth I am that truth, and when you have me you 
have more than Old Testament and Halacha and Hag- 
gada. The life hitherto has been in scrupulous obedience 
to a narrow Jewish orthodoxy; henceforth it is I myself, 
and when you have me you have the life, the life Eternal 
and the promise of the life that now is. On the mountain 
of transfiguration Christ entered into those mystic rela- 
tions when the present and temporal subside and eternity 
communes with the soul. Moses and Elijah spoke to him, 
and the light of God irradiated from his person. He 
makes worship mystical rather than institutional. We 
worship God not in imposing ceremonies, as did the Jews; 
or in fantastic ceremonies as did pagans, but in spirit 
and truth. Even the written word retires behind me, be- 
cause there is a word written on the heart. Ye think that 
in the Scriptures ye have eternal life, but ye will not 
come unto me, of whom they witness, to have life. 

If Christ was a mystic, Paul must have been also be- 
cause he tried to be in all things like his Master. And he 
was. He had two or three elements of mysticism. First, 
he had the first-hand revelation. On the way to Damascus, 
repeatedly at later times, he had visions, revelations, im- 
mediate unfolding of the divine will, purpose and truth. 
Second, he had absorption into the divine. Raised to- 
gether with Christ, to live is Christ, Christ who is our 
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life, I know nothing except Christ Jesus and him cruci- 

fied. Christ or God was not simply somebody outside of 
~ him whom he worshipped, but somebody in him whose ex- 
istence there was the life of his life. And his idea of the 
Church as the body and bride of Christ was a thoroughly 
mystical conception. He also had a third possession which 
is the characteristic of some mystics, though I do not 
make it of the essence of mysticism, viz. ecstacy. I was 
caught up into the third heaven and heard unutterable 
things. If there ever was a mystic it was Paul. 

John was a mystic. You know his mystical use of 
symbolism. The plainest things speak of heavenly val- 
ues,—the lights of eternity shine through them. This is 
he who came through water and blood, even Jesus Christ; 
not in (or through) the water only, but in the water and 
in the blood: and the three agree in one. Christ’s use of 
symbolism (not simply allegories or similitudes or par- 
ables) appeals to John. Birth is a symbol of regenera- 
tion: Ye must be born again. Washing the feet a symbol 
of humility and lowly service. Bread, light, water, door, 
way or road, shepherd, corn or grain of wheat, the word: 
these are the symbols of the mystic John. ‘‘The true 
mysticism is the belief that everything in being what it is - 
is symbolic of something more.’’ Other evangelists heard 
Christ speak the same things, but they did not have the 
mystic’s mind to see and interpret them. It is as Milton 
says: 

What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Hach to other like, more than on earth is thought. 


John has also the mystic idea of the seed of God, or 
life principle of faith, which is in the believer as the earn- 
est of eternity. Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no 
sin, because his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God (American Standard Re- 
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vision, 1 John 3:9). ‘‘Seed is a word’’, says Professor 
Rufus M. Jones, ‘‘which mystics have again and again 
adopted to express the implanting the divine life within — 
the soul. It means that the principle by which a man 
lives unto God and resists the tendencies of the flesh is a 
divine germ, and something of God received into the soul, 
a new principle which expands and becomes the life of 
the person’’. The same idea is that of the well of water 
springing up into everlasting life, the Vine which brings 
forth the fruit, the Bread which produces life. ‘‘We are 
in him that is true’’,—a kind of identification of the dis- 
ciple and the Master. But on the other hand, there was no 
tendency in John to symbolize or spiritualize away the 
actual historical events in Christ’s life. No inner expe- 
rience could take the place of these. The Word of God 
who was believed and was also seen, heard and handled. 
A revelation within rests on an incarnation without. Like 
all true mysticism John’s rested on a body of historical 
facts. Whoever wrote Revelation, this verse is certainly 
in the spirit of mysticism: To him that overcometh will 
I give of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white 
stone, and upon the stone a new name written which no 
one knoweth but he that receiveth it (2:17). 

The mystic passion dwelt in Ignatius, bishop of An- 
tioch, on the way to Rome to be thrown to wild beasts 
for his Christianity (about 110-117). It is good for me to 
die for Jesus Christ rather than to reign over the farthest 
bounds of the earth. Him I seek who died on our behalf; 
him IJ desire who rose again. The pangs of the new birth 
are upon me. Bestow not on the world one (that is, my- 
self) who desireth to be God’s, neither allure him with 
material things. Suffer me to receive the pure light. Per- 
mit me to be an imitator of the passion of my God 
(Christ). If any man hath Him with himself, let him un- 
derstand what I desire; let him have fellow feeling with 
me, for he knoweth the things which straiten me (ad Rom. 
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6). He was in direct communication with the Spirit. I 
cried out when I was among you (that is, the Spirit which 
searcheth out the hidden things cried out through me, as 
we see from the words just before) ; I spake with a loud 
voice, Give ye heed, etc. . . . He in whom I am bound 
is my witness that I learned it (my message to you) not 
from the flesh of man; it was the preaching of the Spirit 
who spake on this wise (through me) (ad Philad.7). He 
has also the mystic’s literalizing of symbols or symbol- 
izing of literal things: ‘‘Recover yourselves in faith 
which is the flesh of the Lord, and in love which is the 
blood of Jesus Christ’’ (ad Rom. 8). Breaking one bread 
which is the medicine of immortality and the antidote 
that we should not die but live forever in Jesus Christ 
(ad Eph. 20). Ye are all companions in the way, carry- 
ing your God and your shrine, your Christ and your holy 
things, being arrayed from head to foot in the command- 
ments of Jesus Christ (ad Eph.12). There is nothing in- 
compatible between being a man of ecclesiastical affairs 
or a bishop and a mystic, as Ignatius was both. I pray 
(he says) that there may be in the churches union of the 
flesh and of the spirit which are Jesus Christ’s, our never 
failing life—a union of faith and of love which is pre- © 
ferred before all things, and what is more than all—a 
union with Jesus and with the Father; in whom if we 
shall endure patientiy all the despite of the prince of this 
world and escape therefrom we shall attain unto God (ad 
Magn. 1). 

In 1909 J. Rendel Harris published for the first time 
The Odes of Solomon, an anonymous book of the second 
century (probably first half, though Harris thinks that 
the most of it belongs to last part of first century), which 
belongs to the religious school of John, and one of the 
most precious discoveries in Christian literature since 
1884, when the Didache or Teaching of the XII Apostles 
became known to Church historians. The Odes is the most 
mystical book of the early Church. 
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I was crowned by my God: my crown is living: 
and I was justified in my Lord: my incorruptible 
salvation is He . . . and the thought of truth led 
me on. And I walked after it and did not wander: 
and all that have seen me were amazed: and I was 
regarded by them as a strange person: and He who 
knew and brought me up is the Most High in all His 
perfection. And He glorified me by His kindness, 
and raised my thought to the height of His truth (Ode 
17). The Lord hath caused me to know Himself, 
without grudging, by His simplicity: the greatness of 
His kindness hath humbled me. He became like me, 
in order that I might receive Him: He was reckoned 
like myself in order that I might put Him on; and I 
trembled not when I saw Him: because He is my sal- 
vation: like my nature He became that I might learn 
Him and like my form, that I might not turn back 
from Him (Ode 7). I love the Beloved and my soul 
loves Him . . . I have been mingled with Him, be- 
cause I shall find love to the Beloved . . . I shall 
love Him that is the Son, that I may be a son, that I 
may beason . . . for he that is joined to Him that 
is immortal, will also himself become immortal (Ode 
3). The Lord is on my head like a crown (Ode 1). 
As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings 
speak, so speaks in my members the Spirit of the 
Lord, and I speak by His love (Ode 6). The Most 
High clave my heart by His Holy Spirit (Ode 11). 
As the wings of doves over their nestlings . . . so 
also are the wings of the Spirit over my heart (Ode 
28). I went up to the light of truth as if into a cha- 
riot: and the Truth took me and led me . . . it be- 
came to me an instrument of Salvation: and set me 
on the arms of immortal life: and it went with me 
and made me rest, and suffered me not to wander, 
because it was the Truth (Ode 38). Like the flow of 
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waters flows truth from my mouth (Ode 12). Lama 
priest of the Lord, and to Him I do priestly service: 
and to Him I offer the sacrifice of His thought (Ode 
20). Behold! the Lord is our mirror: open the eyes 
and see them in Him: and learn the manner of your 
face: and tell forth praises to His spirit: and wipe 
off the filth from your face: and love His holiness, 
and clothe yourselves therewith: and be without stain 

at all times before Him (Ode 13). He is my Sun and 
His rays have lifted me up . . . Death hath been 
destroyed, . . . there hath gone up deathless life 
in the Lord’s land (Ode 15). The Lord renewed me 
in His raiment, and possessed me by His light, and 
from above He gave me rest in incorruption. . . 
He carried me to His Paradise; where is the abund- 
ance of the pleasure of the Lord; and I worshipped 
the Lord on account of His glory . . . There is 
abundant room in thy Paradise, and nothing is use- 
less therein . . . glory be to thee, O God, the de- 
hight of Paradise forever (Ode 11). 


Some documents found within the last half century 
have offered food for controversy by their light on Church 
organization and doctrine. But this wonderfully inti- 
mate and loving portraiture of a soul in communion with 
God and the blessings of His Kingdom breathes another 
atmosphere, of love and trust and joy, the fellowship of 
a believing soul with the Heavenly Bridegroom Christ. 
It is the Book of Early Christian Mysticism. 

Clement of Alexandria (215), according to the ec 
clesiastical historian Bigg, was a father of mysties but 
not one himself. But how he could be the former without 
having at least a side to mysticism is a puzzle. Let us 
hear him. ‘‘We shall be perfected when we become the 
church and receive Christ as the Head.’’ This perfection 
is much more than the mere performing of the law, for he 
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says, ‘‘Perfection as regards the performance of the law 
is to be but a child in Christ’’. He speaks of the inner 
knowledge in the mystic sense. The initiated have learned 
the divine mysteries from the only begotten Son, and they 
have become pure by the knowledge which is through the 
Son of God. By this means they are ‘‘initiated face to 
face into the blessed contemplation’’. A full insight into 
truth, a knowledge of mysteries, comprehension of the 
blood and flesh of the Word and of the divine power and 
essence,—this is another name for mystic. He is per- 
fected through the science of divine things, as he is in 
union with the Word and with God. Some mysteries, he 
Says, were concealed until the times of the apostles, who 
delivered them as they received them from the Lord. 
These are now revealed to the saints. The deeper things, 
the powers of the world to come, are known only to the 
initiated. ‘‘Come thou also, O aged man, leaving Thebes, 
and casting away from thee both divination and Bacchic 
frenzy, allow thyself to be led to the truth. I give thee 
the staff (of the cross) on which to lean. Haste, Tiresias, 
believe, and thou wilt see. Christ, by whom the eyes of 
the blind recover sight, will shed on thee a light brighter 
than the sun; night will flee from thee, fire will fear, death 
will be gone; thou, old man, who saw not Thebes, shalt 
see the heavens. O truly sacred mysteries! O stainless 
light! My way is lighted with torches, and I survey the 
heavens and God; I become holy whilst I am initiated. 
The Lord is the hierophant, and seals while illuminating 
him who is initiated, and presents to the Father him who 
believes, to be kept safe forever. Such are the reveries 
of my mysteries. If it is thy wish, be thou also initiated ; 
and thou shalt join the choir along with angels around 
the unbegotten and indestructible and the only true God, 
the Word of God, raising the hymn with us. This Jesus, 


1 Here are references to baptism and the Hucharist, and to the Trisa- 
gion, “Therefore with angels and archangels,” which was universally 
diffused in the Christian Church. Busen, Hippol., ili. 63. 
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who is eternal, the one great High Priest of the one God 
and of His Father, prays for and exhorts men’’. (Pro- 
trep. 12, A. N. F. 205). This is not to be interpreted as 
literal initiations, as in a lodge, but progressive unfold- 
ings of divine truth and light to the soul progressively 
prepared, after the analogy of the Eleusinian mysteries 
and perhaps those of Mithras. Clement wanted the 
heathen to know that better things than they had in their 
mysteries, Christians had in Christianity. Clement says 
that the initiated (the true orgnostic Christian) has the 
divine power and wisdom, which knowing things as they 
are, reach out to perfection. The Saviour removes the 
veil of ignorance. The true and spiritual meaning of 
Scripture is possessed by gnostic or mystic alone. 
‘‘ Knowledge lies in illumination; the end of knowledge is 
rest, which is the last object of desire.’’ There are two 
kinds of Christians, the lower and the higher. Only the 
latter possess the secret of Christ, communion with God, 
joy, and ‘‘being as like unto the Lord as can be’’. The 
gnostic or mystic is superior to anger and desire, and is 
master of himself, like the Lord. He unites knowledge to 
faith and love. A perfect man after the image of Christ, 
he is truly spiritual, and is worthy to be called brother 
by the Lord. He is a friend and son of God. Clement 
teaches a kind of deification of such a man. He becomes 
assimilated to God by the indwelling of the Word, and 
his deification is his becoming immortal. After passing 
through the successive stages of initiation he will con- 
template God face to face with full knowledge, ‘‘in the 
Holy Mountain of the Lord, in the church above. There 
are the divine philosophers, the true Israelites, the pure 
in heart in whom is no guile,—no longer remaining in the 
Hebdomas of rest, but by active well doing, after the di- 
vine image, looking up to the inheritance in the Ogdoas. 
He hastens to the Father’s habitation, the mansion of the 
Lord, about to become, so to speak, an eternally perma- 
nent light forever unchangeable’’. 
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Clement says that this ‘‘gnostic soul’’, in order to at- 
tain this highest knowledge or mystic state, must be stript 
of matter, lay aside all frivolousness and all passions, 
and be ‘‘consecrated to the light’’ (Strom. 5:11 near beg.). 
The mode of purification is by confession, the mode of 
contemplation is by analysis. Taking away all material 
aids, or to use his own words, ‘‘abstracting all bodily and 
incorporal things, we cast ourselves into the greatness of 
Christ, and thence advance into profoundity (or immens- 
ity) by purity (or holiness), we may reach somehow to 
the conception of the Almighty, knowing not what he is, 
but what he is not’’ (ib. near middle, or A.N.F. 461 b). 
Elsewhere he says: ‘‘Being baptized we are illuminated; 
being illuminated we are adopted; being adopted we are 
perfected ; being perfected we are made immortal’’. ‘‘The 
Word is the source of all true knowledge. He (or it) is 
the wisdom of God, the sanctification of knowledge, the 
person of the revealed truth, the person of the face of 
God, by which he is brought to ight or revealed.’’ ‘‘Pur- 
ity is to think holy things.’’ Prayer and study of Scrip- 
ture go with it. Love is essential. ‘‘Perfection is at- 
tained only when the soul hangs upon the Lord through 
faith and knowledge, and especially love. Mystical knowl- 
edge is given only to those who love much”’ (W. M. Scott, 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism, Lond. 1907, 39, to whom 
I am much indebted on Clement). The final state is the 
perpetual contemplation of God. The soul now sees God 
not through a mirror but clearly, and smitten by love, 
the soul cannot be satiated, but holds sweet communion 
with God forever. With the church above the gnostic or 
mystic rests on the holy mountain of the Lord. And here 
is Clement’s prayer, which Scott thinks is mystical :—O 
Lord, grant that we who follow thy injunctions may per- 
fect the likeness of thy image. Grant that we all, living 
in thy peace, translated into thy city, safely sailing 
through the waves of sin, may be tranquilly borne along 
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together with the Holy Sprit, the ineffable Wisdom. And 
day and night until the perfect day may praise with 
thanksgiving, and give thanks with praise, to the only 
Father and Son, together with the Holy Spirit, all things 
in one; in whom are all things, through whom all things 
are one; through whom is eternity, whose members we 
all are. Amen. 

Before I leave Clement of Alexandria a word might 
be said concerning the mystery religions, of which there 
are many echoes in his words, and which certainly in the 
second, third, and fourth centuries influenced Christian- 
ity. What was there about them which helped along the 
mystical development in our religion? 

First, there was the idea that salvation comes from 
revelation (that is, so far as they had any idea of salva- 
tion or revelation). By your initiation, by a spectacle or 
drama, you were taught, or certain things were revealed 
to you, something as in a modern lodge. It is true that 
Plutarch says that the initiated could produce no demon- 
stration of their new beliefs or knowledge, and Aristotle 
is quoted as saying that the initiated do not really learn 
anything, but rather receive impressions. Still, the idea 
of the mysteries was that a new knowledge of life, of 
God, of divine things, came through the mysteries. 

Second, salvation in its highest form was regarded as 
freedom from the flesh, from this prison-house of body 
and the world, and introduced into the happy life of the 
gods. Sometimes ecstacy was produced or aimed at in 
the mysteries, a being carried out of the body, when the 
soul is for a time absorbed into the universal life of the 
gods. This was quite congenial to certain types of mysti- 
cism. 

Third, salvation or divinity or immortality was im- 
parted by mechanical rites, as sacraments do in the Greek, 
Roman and High Episcopal Churches. These rights had 
a magical or miraculous potency, just as in these churches. 
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The baptism of blood, the taurobolium, washed from sin 
and secured eternal salvation. Rites were even per- 
formed for the dead, in order that they might be saved 
or at least be benefited, which was copied as to baptism 
by- certain half-heathen Christians (1 Cor. 15:29). In- 
fants were also initiated that they might be cleansed from 
their ‘‘original sin’’. I do not think that the mystery re- 
ligions influenced apostolic Christianity to any appreci- 
able extent, in which I am borne out by some of the best 
modern scholars, but later—that’s another question. The 
whole sacramental system of the so-called Catholic 
Church is shot through and through with pagan elements. 

Fourth, the idea of moral fitness and moral purgation 
was not entirely absent from the pagan mysteries, or if it 
was there were protests against such absence. As the 
Roman poet Ovid said: ‘‘Our ancients believed purga- 
tions were able to remove all guilt and all cause of evil. 
Greece was the beginner of the custom. She believes the 
guilty purified lift away impious deeds . . . Ah! too 
easy they who think the melancholy crimes of blood can 
be taken away by flowing waters’’ (Fasti 2:35 ff.). Philo 
charged against the mysteries that good men were not 
initiated but that evil livers were. 

Inge says (Christian Mysticism, 1899, 354) that the 
main conceptions which passed from the pagan mystery 
systems into Christianity or Catholicism were secresy, 
symbolism, mystical brotherhood, sacramental grace, and 
especially the three stages in spiritual life, ascetic purifi- 
cation, illumination, and erorrea (the highest stage, full 
contemplation, immediate vision, or ecstasy). It is an 
actual fact that Christianity conquered Paganism partly 
by borrowing some of its best things (if we call them 
best) from it. 

Origen the saint and scholar of Alexandria (active 
915-53), in some respects the greatest church Father be- 
fore Augustine, was a mystic in the sense of absorption 
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in divine things and studies, with little care for the his- 
torical and external. Spiritual Christianity with him 
was a mounting up with Christ to God, rather than a 
study and following of Christ himself. The Gospel his- 
tory was all right for the lower classes, but the true mys- 
tic sees the spiritual meaning behind the external word. 
Human souls fell in a pre-existent state from union with 
the Logos (the Christ to be), and that Logos came to re- 
cover them. In this recovery there are two methods, one 
of general faith and obedience for the common run of 
Christians and the other of asceticism, strenuous follow- 
ing of Christ, and supersensuous vision on the part of 
the elect. These last grow into Christ and become truly 
divine. ‘‘From Christ there began’’, he says, ‘‘the in- 
terweaving of divine and human nature, in order that the 
human by communion with the divine might rise to the 
divine,—not in Jesus alone but in all those who not only 
believe but enter upon the life which Jesus taught’’.’ 
‘“‘Contemplatives are in the house of God; those who lead 
an active life are only in the vestibule.’’? The soul flies 
away like a dove from all things here below that it may 
rest in the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.* Harnack 
calls Origen’s mysticism a ‘‘joyous ascetic contemplative- 
ness, in which the Logos is the friend, associate and bride- 
groom of the soul, which now having become a pure spirit 
and being herself deified clings in love to the Deity.’’ 
Miss Underhill thinks that in him as in no other writer 
are found all the elements which came out in the mysti- 
cism of the Middle Ages. He is the first to apply the pas- 
sionate imagery of the Song of Songs to the souls union 
with Christ or God, and thus is the forerunner of St. Ber- 
nard. He leads us on the oriental path of passivity and 


1 Contra Celsum 3.28. 
2In Psalmos 1338. 
3 In pee 1.4, I am indebted to Underhill, The Mystic Way, 1913, 


4 Hist. of Dogma, ii. 376. 
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withdrawment which some think the very essence of mys- 
ticism, but which Miss Underhill regards as only a psycho- 
logical method which some mystics take to get themselves 
immersed in what she calls Reality, that is, in God or the 
Last Ground of Being. 

But with all his mysticism or whatever it might be 
called, Origen kept himself humble, even though some 
call him a religious Superior Person or Spiritual Indi- 
vidualist. ‘‘Any one who sees that his light in compari- 
son with a greater light is reckoned darkness can never 
be puffed up with pride. What is my righteousness even 
if I become an apostle Paul? Or my chastity even if I 
become a Joseph? Or my courage, even if I become a 
Judas Maccabaeus? . . . If God wills to save me he 
does not bring his own light to the judgment’’. But he 
claims with Wesley that there is a sense in which it can 
be said with the apostle that men may live without sin. 
He says that motive is everything, that he who loves God 
cannot sin, that faith is root and works the fruit, and that 
whoever sins is at fault in his faith or belief. ‘‘O that 
my lips were touched as Isaiah’s. But why do I speak of 
my lips? Isaiah was holy. But I fear I have an unclean 
heart and eyes and ears and feet. Who will cleanse me? 
Who will wash my feet, Jesus come . . . stoop to be a 
slave for me. Come, wash my feet.’’ The Rev. Campbell 
N. Moody, in his scholarly and fine book The Mind of the 
Early Converts, 1920, 289, thinks that gloom eclipses the 
sunshine in Origen’s mind and experience. He did not 
understand Paul sufficiently to enjoy the glorious free- 
dom of God’s sons. 


Madison, N. J. 


MODERN INDIA AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Oscar L. Josepu, Lirt. D., 
TorrENVILLE, New York Ciry. 


India is astir with life and signs of revolt are evi- 
denced in all parts of this land of paradox. The inherent 
asceticism of the Indian temperament partly explains the 
genius of these reactionary movements, which are piloted 
by men who have imbibed Western ideals without shed- 
ding their Oriental inheritance. They have become West- 
ernized to the extent of enjoying a facile use of the Eng- 
lish language and adopting some of the European man- 
ners, but much of it is a stucco culture. In the final analy- 
sis, their thought and ways are Indian, and the constant 

-hankering after things Oriental finds expression in rhap- 
sodical panegyrics of the golden past and in fervid aspir- 
ations for a return of the former days. 

It was not to be expected that there would be a re- 
conciliation between such radical views of life and des- 
tiny. It should further be remembered that the Indian 
does not have the historical consciousness, that his 
method of reasoning is analogical rather than logical, 
that his prevailing mood makes for quiescent contempla- 
tion than quick action, for imaginative introspection than 
for inspirational outlook, for fatalistic resignation than 
for the faith that ventures and wins, for pantheistic ab- 
sorption than theistic communion which preserves the 
worth of personality. It is therefore not surprising that 
deep in the Indian mind is a lurking suspicion of every- 
thing Western and an equally indiscriminate laudation 
of what is Oriental. 

Then, again, the ideal of democracy is totally foreign 
to the Indian. He has never learned to bow to the will 
of the majority. Obsessed by the traditional ideas of 
caste, he spurns the thought of brotherhood and repu- 
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diates the conceptions of equality of status or of oppor- 
tunity, and insists on the superior rights of the privilege 
of birth. Bolshevism and socialism have as much a show 
in India as in the planet Mars. Nationalism is a state 
of mind, a belief that unites individuals in the bond of 
nationality, under the conviction that they belong together 
as a nation, not by reason of similarity of speech but of 
a centralized government making for co-operation. ‘‘In- 
dia is peopled by many different stocks, and, although 
these are geographically much mixed, they are but very 
little blended, owing to the prevalence from early times 
of the caste system. The light-colored intellectual Brah- 
man lives side by side with small black folk, as different. 
physically and mentally as the Englishman and the Hot- 
tentot; and there are also large numbers of other widely 
differing racial stocks, including some of yellow race. 
Hence an extreme diversity of social environment, save 
in the case of the Moslem converts, who, however, being 
scattered among the rest, do but increase the endless 
variety of custom, creed, and social environment. Hence 
the people of India have never been bound together in the 
slightest degree, save purely externally by the power of 
foreign conquerors, the Moguls and the British; and 
hence, even though nations have begun at various times 
to take form in various areas, as e.g. the Sikh nation, 
they have never achieved any high degree of permanence 
and stability and are restricted in area and numbers.’”? 
It is therefore absurd to talk of nationalism in a land of 
such divers races, with a population of over three hun- 
dred and fifteen millions, and rapidly increasing, scat- 
tered over an area of 1,802,657 square miles, separated 
by the iron-clad barriers of caste and creed. 

As a matter of fact, the only unifying center in India 
today is the British Government, which in spite of mis- 
takes of maladministration, such as the tragedy of Am- 


1 McDougall: The Group Mind, p. 172. 
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ritsar of recent date (1919), has brought India to its 
present state of advance, and is the only breakfator that 
protects the land against the tempestuous waves of dis- 
ruption and spoliation from seditious fanatics within its 
borders and irrational raiders without. The violent agi- 
tators have evidently forgotten the innumerable benefits 
of British rule during less than two hundred years. The 
spirit animating the representatives of the British Raj 
is nowhere better seen than in the Recollections of John 
Morley, volume II, book V, ‘‘A Short Page in Imperial 
History’’, devoted to the correspondence between Vis- 
count Morley when Secretary of State for India and Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy of India. An American missionaary, 
Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, impartially testifies: ‘‘The British 
Government in India undoubtedly has its faults, but I 
know of no government in the world which is perfect, not 
even our beloved American Government. I believe, how- 
ever, that British rule in India has been a good thing. 
I believe that, on the whole, affairs have been conducted 
unselfishly and with the idea of doing everything possible 
for the advancement of India. Neither in taxation nor 
in any other way is the British Government oppressing 
the people of India. As a matter of fact, India is the 
lightest taxed nation in the world today, and the admin- 
istration of equal justice for all has been one of the feat- 
ures which always has marked British rule here, at least 
so far as I have observed in my long study of this coun- 
try. 

It is superfluous to defend the policies of Great Britain 
in the Indian Empire. They stand on their own merits 
before the bar of history. It must, however, be said that, 
in spite of the frantic propaganda of insurgency, the dif- 
ficult trust accepted by Great Britain continues to be dis- 
charged with a high sense of responsibility, and with the 
profound conviction that, should British sovereignty be 


2 Quoted by DeWitt MacKenzie: The Awakening of India, p. 106. 
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withdrawn from India, the land would at once be precipi- 
tated into a state of incurable chaos, when, in the words 
of the Moslem, Sir Pertab Singh, ‘‘there will not be a vir- 
gin or a gold piece between Calcutta and Peshawur’’. 
Those irreconcilables who argue in favor of India for the 
Indians have not taken counsel with the complex situa- 
tion. To be sure, the war has intensified racial conscious- 
ness in India and in every land. But these self-consti- 
tuted speakers who utter their tenuous protest of hatred 
of Great Britain, represent only themselves and not the 
vast congeries of races which inhabit that continent. 
They have, moreover, reckoned without their host, for 
however attractive their solutions may be on paper, to 
sober reflection, and in the present scheme of things, they 
are the extravagant fancies of impracticable visionaries. 

Gandhi is the spokesman of the latest reactionary 
movement. His teaching of passive resistance, non-co- 
operation and boycott aims to secure a disentanglement 
from the coils of Western civilization. If realized, it 
would be a plunge back into the passivity of the past. 
A simple life, such as he espouses, would pauperize life 
intellectually, socially, morally and spiritually. Such a 
course implies an ability to set back the clock of prog- 
ress, but he does not seem to realize that, ‘‘The time for 
‘hermit nations’ has passed, especially for a vast coun- 
try like India, set at the crossroads of the Kast, open to 
the sea, and already profoundly penetrated by Western 
ideas.’’?> The practice of simplicity would at once expose 
these ‘‘innocents’ to internecine strife, when the intoler- 
able incubus of caste would again reassert its vicious 
power, when the Oriental political tradition of despotism 
would insist on taking its hostages, when neighboring na- 
tions like the Afgans from the North would not hesitate 
to descend upon the easy prey and send the land from the 
frying pan into the fire. Concerning this last mishap, it 


3 Stoddard: The New World of Islam, p. 294. 
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is well to remember that barbarian invasions have been 
the invariable menace of civilization, and although the 
voleano in Central Asia, which had thrown out these 
desolating streams is almost extinct, no one could say 
that an irruption may not yet again arise from that omi- 
nous source.‘ 

The way of riot and rebellion is always hard and at 
times it is not without justification. The Indian extrem- 
ists and insurrectionists who voice the sentiments of a 
minority, and that the Brahmanical, are justly regarded 
with mistrust and fear by the masses of the people, who 
are certain that their prospects would be dismally dark 
and desperately oppressive, should this tyrannical oli- 
garchy assume the reins of power. Under enlightened 
British rule this majority has reason for contentment 
with material benefits. The Government of India Act of 
1919, the privileges of self-government offered since Jan- 
uary, 1921, and other concessions granting larger repre- 
sentation in the provincial legislatures and in the im- 
perial council, look towards the better day, when through 
education and experimentation, India shall enter upon 
her rightful heritage. At the present time, whatever may 
be the declarations of impulsive agitators, India is not 
ready for swaraj, self-rule, which is the genius of democ- 
racy. This, as we have seen, is an idea alien to the In- 
dian mind. But under the slow stages of tutelage ‘‘pre- 
cept upon precept; line upon line; here a little, there a 
little’’, which may seem to be tediously tantalizing to vis- 
ionary radicals, the peoples of India may be helped to 
rise to those sublime heights where they could enjoy the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. If this is ever to be realized, it will be under the 
auspices of Great Britain. The reforms thus far inaug- 
urated and carried out are an earnest of yet better things. 
In the words of one of India’s foremost publicists, ‘‘Once 


4Cf. Bevan: Hellenism and Christianity, p. 22 H. 
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placed in its proper perspective, this great experiment, 
though fraught with many dangers and difficulties, is one 
of which the ultimate issue can be looked to hopefully as 
the not unworthy sequel to the long series of bold and on 
the whole wonderfully successful experiments that make 
up the unique story of British rule in India’’.® 

Nothing is more urgently needed in the present con- 
fusion than a sympathetic understanding of India, whose 
representative at the Washington Conference placed on 
the bier of America’s Unknown Soldier, a wreath with 
the inscription, ‘‘They never die who die to make life 
worth living’’. The veil of centuries has at last been 
lifted. Hven the women of India are gradually dropping 
the veil. The suffrage is also being granted to India’s 
womanhood—a significant sign of the benefits that will 
come to the manhood and childhood of India with the 
emancipation of womanhood. The gulf that exists be- 
tween the Kast and the West has yet to be spanned. The 
differences can be settled by a spirit of ‘‘chivalrous cour- 
tesy’’ on the part of both, ready to recognize and receive 
what is worthwhile in each. If the West is intoxicated 
with power and its civilization is that of the machine, the 
East is intoxicated with passivity and its civilization is 
that of the mould. The problem of the higher unity is 
to be solved not by compromise but by comprehension in 
Jesus Christ, who is neither Occidental nor Oriental but 
Universal, and who emphasizes what is broadly and 
deeply human rather than what is geographical or ethno- 
logical. In Him the differences of mind, the dissonances 
of spirit, the divisions of race meet in the sublime har- 
mony of spiritual oneness. Christ is unique, ‘‘in that He 
is the expression of the complete union of God and man, 
in which union true humanity consists; in that we see in 
Him no mere product of the race, but the direct gift of 


5 Sir Valentine Chirol: India Old and New, p. 7. 
6 Cf. Tagore: Creative Unity, p. 135. 
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God to man; in that He is the Master of life, the creative 
power to shape us after His likeness, the Creator and 
Builder of the Kingdom of God’’.’” Yes, we need inter- 
preters and mediators, who in the Spirit of Christ would 
unveil the heart of the West to the East and of the East 
to the West. One of the best recent books of Western 
interpretation is Building with India, by D. J. Fleming. 
Three native voices are heard in India today uttering 
the aspirations of its many peoples. Reference has al- 
ready been made to ‘‘Mahatma’’ Gandhi, who missed a 
rare opportunity by prostituting his gifts in the further- 
ance of more material ends, according to theories, which 
if carried out would make India, to use the figure of Ta- 
gore, a barred and shattered house with the inmates liv- 
ing in the dark and stagnant air of the cellar. Tagore 
has little use for non-co-operation. His catholic tastes, 
shown especially in Creative Unity, and his longing for 
larger human sympathies look elsewhere for the solution 
of the differences between East and West, even to the 
realm of the Spirit, which quickens nobler aspirations 
for greater comprehension and deeper consideration than 
the suspicious and animosities of mere nationalists. That 
Gandhi has been hailed as a ‘‘ Mahatma’’, or great souled 
saint, and is accorded the honors of deep veneration is 
not surprising in a land where hero worship has always 
yielded prolific harvests. Another voice which recalls 
melodious music of the Githas, purified and enriched by 
the Gospel of Christ, is that of Sadhu Sundar Singh. 
Clad in the saffron robes of the Indian ascetic, and re- 
nouncing the ties of home and family, this Sikh convert 
has gone through India and Tibet ‘‘like a magnet attract- 
ing souls to Christ.’? He has been well described as ‘‘a 
Christo-centric mystic’’, and his message of reunion 
through Christ has produced a profound impression 


7 Drown: The Creative Christ, p. 131. 
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everywhere, not only in India but also in Great Britain 
and America.® 

Better known than either of these two men is Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, whose message of realization has been 
expounded by him with a mellowness of spirit, a richness 
of imagery, a charm of style, a witchery of language, 
unexcelled even by those to whom English is their native 
tongue. He is pre-eminently a poet, and right well has 
he interpreted the idealism of the East with an increasing 
appreciation of the idealism of the West. He is a most 
prolific writer and has to his credit fifty-eight volumes 
in Bengali and twenty-three in English. Born in the year 
1861 and belonging to one of the most talented families 
in India, this son of Maharashi Dobendranath Tagore, 
founder of the Adi Samaj, relates in My Reminiscences 
the nurturing experiences of his early life. His educa- 
tion in literature, art, music, thus qualified him to pro- 
duce the long list of contributions that won for him in 
1913 the Nobel prize for idealistic literature and a British 
knighthood in 1914, which he renounced in 1919 as a pro- 
test against the Punjab repressions. His popularity is 
explained by the fact that he persuasively appeals to the 
latent spirituality of the soul, starved by the famishing 
diet of materialistic culture. His latest volume, Creative 
Unity, is in many respects his best book, in which he ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Western thought and 
recognizes the profound spiritual impulses that have 
dominated the rationalistic civilization of the West. He 
has much yet to learn in contemplating the whole world 
and comprehending it in its entirety and fulness. We re- 
joice in the sentiment that ‘‘Our society exists to remind 
us, through its various voices, that the ultimate truth in 
man is not in his intellect or his possessions; it is in his 
illumination of mind, in his extension of sympathy across 
all barriers of caste and color; in his recognition of the 
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world, not merely as a storehouse of power, but as a hab- 
itation of man’s spirit, with its eternal music of beauty 
and its inner light of the divine presence’’. (p. 26.) 

The obsession of the simple life, so characteristic of 
certain Indian writers, finds no support from Tagore, 
whose personal observations of the best and the worst in 
Western lands, have led him to stress the importance of 
economic conditions. ‘‘Economic life covers the whole 
width of the fundamental basis of society, because its 
necessities are the simplest and the most universal. Edu- 
cational institutions, in order to obtain their fulness of 
truth, must have close association with this economic life. 
The highest mission of education is to help us to realize 
the inner principle of the unity of all knowledge and all 
the activities of our social and spiritual being’’. (p. 191.) 
This is a commonplace of Western thought but it is re- 
freshing to see it appropriated by an Oriental. These 
ideas of education are being carried out by Tagore in his 
boarding school for boys at Bolpur, in keeping with mod- 
ern methods and in harmony with the best Hindu tradi- 
tions. His ideal University must not be a mere purveyor 
of book lore but a teacher of truth that will both inform 
and inspire, concerning the best of the native cultures as 
well as of the West. It should however not lose sight of 
the task, ‘‘to co-operate with the villages round it, culti- 
vate land, breed cattle, spin cloths, press oil from oil- 
seeds, and produce all the necessaries, devising the best 
means, using the best materials, and calling science to its 
aid’’. (p.192.) What a fine testimony this to the work 
of the Christian missionaries, as described in Schools with 
a Message m India, by D. J. Fleming, and, The Gospel 
and the Plow, by Sam Higginbottom. Truly, this Indian 
seer, is seeing things in their right perspective and their 
fuller proportions. 

Tagore’s writings in Bengali were affectionately 
known throughout India and Burmah for years, and it 
was not till he was past fifty that he arrived at one leap 
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into fame as an English writer. The first volume Gitan- 
jali, met with an extraordinary reception in 1913. Since 
then he has turned out poems, stories, dramas, essays 
with bewildering rapidity. We cannot help feeling that 
he responded too freely to the solicitations of publishers. 
In spite of his versatility in expressing himself through 
many literary forms, had he limited his output, his mes- 
sage might have had the accumulative force of concen- 
trated strength, which is not possible to the diffuse writer. 
As it is, he frequently repeats the same ideas with tire- 
some monotony. The Crescent Moon is an Oriental 
‘‘Childs Garden of Verses’’, without the care-free buoy- 
ancy of Stevenson. The Gardener is an Indian version 
of the ‘‘Song of Songs’’, in praise of conjugal love and 
felicity. There is a tender strain in his references to 
woman, who ‘‘is endowed with the passive qualities of 
chastity, modesty, devotion and power of self-sacrifice 
in a greater measure than man is’’. One reason for this 
is that, ‘‘ Woman was cast in the mould of mother. Man 
has no such primal design to go by, and that is why he 
has been unable to rise to an equal perfection of beauty’’. 
His understanding of woman is further shown in his 
plays, Chitra, The Post Office, The Cycle of Spring, and 
his short stories. Fruit Gathering is in the style of 
Gitanjali, without the rapturous fervor and originality 
of the first volume. Even a poet has a philosophy of life, , 
as Browning, for instance, whose best interpreter is Sir 
Henry Jones in his volume, Browning as a Philosophical 
and Religious Teacher. Tagore’s philosophy is that of 
pantheistic idealism, set forth in Sadhana with its mes- 
sage of realization by absorption in Brahma, as a result 
of which he has an illusive conception of the worth of in- 
dividuality. Personality stresses the thought that living 
one’s own life is living the life of all the world, but this 
must not be understood in the Western sense. National- 
ism has all the limitations of the Oriental mind, whose 
traditions are alien to the political concepts, commercial 
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principles and physical science of the Western world. He 
thus writes with the reserve of incredulity, due in no 
small measure to the defects of historical perspective, the 
native distaste for Western institutionalism and, above 
all, the author’s prejudice against Great Britain. This 
book also expresses his disillusion of the benefits of na- 
tionalism, as such, largely on account of the sordid self- 
ishness of native nationalists. His outspokenness has 
increased his unpopularity in India, but he follows his 
own course uninfluenced by praise or blame. 

T have mentioned only a few of his numerous writings, 
and if asked to choose, my preferences would be given to 
Creative Unity, for the mellow thought and more bal- 
anced judgment of life; Glimpses of Bengal, for the 
charming descriptions of scenery, the exquisite reflec- 
tions on nature, and the penetrating delineations of the 
Indian mind and temperament’’, Gitanjali, for the wistful, 
eager strain of mystical fervor combined with surprising 
thrills of joy; Thought Relics, for their beautiful religious 
utterances concerning life and destiny. All his books are 
published by The Macmillan Company. One of the best 
critical expositions of this writer, Rabindranath Tagore is 
by E. J. Thompson, who writes with a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the original Bengali and a personal acquaintance 
with Tagore. It is published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

We need both unction and action for the fulness of 
expression. Such a combination which holds the balance 
of power and makes for genuine progress is more dis- 
tinctive of the West. The self-complacency of Tagore, 
who claims too much for the contemplative Orient and 
overlooks its provincial shortsightedness becomes weari- 
some, with the insistent repetition of pointless common- 
places, even when clothed in chaste English. To be sure, 
our commercialism has its sinister evils, but Tagore’s 
exposure of our drab ugliness and glittering emptiness 
is not original. All this has been said by Ruskin, Carlyle,. 
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Arnold, Morris and Wordsworth. He is right in eriti- 
cising the tendency of organization to stereotype ideas 
and manners, and to discourage independence and initi- 
ative. On the other hand, no advance is possible unless 
the ideas are incorporated; hence, any sort of organiza- 
tion, however defective, is far better than disorganiza- 
tion. The dangers are not in organization, but in the 
selfishness that uses it for mean and ignoble ends. 

However attractive a quiescent life may be under the 
tropical sun or in midsummer, it could hardly be regarded 
as the normal condition for healthy living. Leisure we 
must have, and meditation should be practised, but the 
mood of the lotus eater is anaemic, and he who immerses 
himself in thought as the supreme function in life will 
have his head in the clouds and his feet dangling in mid- 
air. Glimpses of Bengal contains letters written between 
1885-1895, ‘‘ when under the shelter of obscurity I enjoyed 
the greatest freedom my life has even known’’. He re- 
gards this as the most productive period of his literary 
life, and, although he has learned much since that time, 
the prevailing temper of those early days has not left 
him. His preference is for the ‘‘dreamy, self-absorbed, 
sky-filled state of mind’’. (p.95.) While his central mes- 
sage of realization is earnestly interpreted in Sadhana, 
these letters of an earlier day express his ideas of life with 
the freedom of the letter-writer, en rapport with his read- 
ers. What gives them such significance is the fact that 
here we have a vivid portrayal of the Indian temper. 
‘¢Since it is possible to get on without getting along, why 
should I bestir myself to stir?’’ (p.10.) But such a feel- 
ing is hardly adequate for the confused situation of an 
awakened India, least of all for a world in transition. 

We are impressed by the religious wistfulness of 
Gitanjali. These ‘‘song offerings’? have the flavor of 
mystical devotion, and it is not suprising that on its first 
appearance in English, it was received like the welcome 
of rain after drought. 
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‘‘This is my prayer to Thee, my Lord—strike, strike 
at the root of penury in my heart 

Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and 
SOrrows. 

Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in 
service. 

Give me the strength never to disown the poor or 
bend my knees before insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise my mind above daily 
trifles. 

And give me the strength to surrender my strength to 
Thy will with love.’’ (No. 36.) 

How like the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius that 
saint of Stoicism, whose precepts did not correspond with 
his practice! How lacking in that strain of confidence in 
The Psalter and in the optimistic assurance of the New 
Testament prayers! 

Or take one of the Songs of Kabir, translated by Ta- 
gore, who, next to Kalidasa, was greatly influenced by 
this fifteenth century mystic. 

‘‘Q brother, my heart yearns for that true Guru, who 
fills the cup of true love, and drinks of it himself, 
and offers it then to me. 

He removes the veil from the eyes, and gives the true 
vision of Brahma: 

He reveals the worlds in Him, and makes me to hear 
the Unstruck Music: 

He shows joy and sorrow to be one: 

He fills all utterance with love. 

Kabir says: ‘Verily he has no fear, who has such a 
Guru to lead him to the shelter of safety!’ ”’ 
(No. 225) 

These confessions of spiritual thirst and longing are 
very touching, and we would fain point these eager pil- 
grims to Christ, who can satisfy their ardent yearnings 
and impart abiding peace, far better than all the Bhaktas 
and Rishis of India. 
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The sense of sin in its tragic depths found in Paul, 
Augustine, Luthe, Bunyan, Whyte,? which acknowledges 
the need of redemption and the assurance of it in Jesus 
Christ is peculiarly Christian. The confession of sin is 
therefore not marked by sheer helplessness, as though 
the struggles of a divided will were destined to failure. 
Not so with Tagore who confesses: 


‘‘Obstinate are the trammels, but my heart aches when 
I try to break them. 

Freedom is all I want, but to hope for it I feel 
ashamed’’. 

I am certain that priceless wealth is in thee, and that 
thou art my best friend, but I have not the heart 
to sweep away the tinsel that fills my room.’’ 
(No. 28.) 

‘‘Pessimism is a form of mental dipsomania’’, says 
Tagore; but a genuine optimism of the New Testament 
type cannot be obtained from pantheism.!° He must 
therefore dig deeper to obtain the ‘‘peace of God that 
passeth all understanding’’. Such optimism is the blessed 
possession of one who experiences deliverance from the 
grip of self through vital communion with the personal 
God revealed by our Lord Jesus Christ. Indeed, it is 
only in the radiant vision of Christ, that the soul of India 
could be brought into the light ineffable and sublime, and 
enter into the fulness of life and love, that amply suffices 
the tremulous needs of every one, Hastern or Western. 
The energy that regenerates and redeems the soul, and 
transforms it is not self-created. It is the superhuman 
power of the Indwelling Spirit of Christ, that leads us 
out of the toils of evil, the provincialisms of thought and 
the self-complacency of spirit, into the liberty of right- 


9 This is Alexander Whyte, whose posthumous volume, Lord, Teach 
Us to Pray, just published, sounds the depths and reaches the 
heights, possible only to one who has seen the vision of God in 
Christ. 

10. Cf. Urquhart: Pantheism and the Value of Life, for a thoroughgo- 
ing estimate of Tagore, p. 492 H. 
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eousness, peace and joy, where discord is lost in the blend- 
ing of differences, where suspicion is sunk in the pro- 
found depths of sympathy, where antagonism is defeated 
by the quickening virtues of altruism, where progress is 
regarded in the lucid light of spiritual achievements and 
not in the lurid twilight of mere material advantages. 

How then could this desirable end be realized in In- 
dia? Hinduism is confessedly found wanting, to meet 
the resurgent and restless desires of the Indian soul. 
Buddhism as a way of discipline, based on the imperma- 
nence and illusoriness of life, has no grasp of the essen- 
tial worth of personality; it is rather an evasion than a 
solution of the pressing problems that entangle the ab- 
ject spirit in the coils of its own undoing. Mohammedan- 
ism depreciates the reasoning faculties and insists on the 
mechanical memorizing of the Koran, which inculeates 
intolerance, encourages bigotry, intensifies fanaticism, 
eulogises the past and takes a mortgage on the future, 
thereby placing a handicap on initiative and a premium 
on reaction. Throughout the years of Great Britain’s in- 
fluence, the policy has been one of strict impartiality so 
far as religion is concerned. Christianity has thus had 
an opportunity to make its independent appeal. In the 
face of opposition, it has been ‘‘a great searchlight flung 
across the expanse of the religions; and in its blaze all 
the coarse, unclean and superstitious elements of the old 
faiths stood out, quite early, in painful vividness. . 

But the same light which exposed all the grossness grad- 
ually enabled men to distinguish the nobler and more 
spiritual elements of the religions’’.'! 

Christianity has thus pervaded the thought of India, 
and its ‘‘sub-conscious mind is becoming more and more 
Christian’’. This is true of the rank and file as well as 
of elect ones like Tagore, Iqbal, Bir Singh, and Sardar 
Jogendra Singh. The last mentioned recently remarked, 


11 Farquhar: Modern Religious Movements in India, p. 438. 
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‘“The mental invasion of the East is more potent than the 
physical conquest. The new ideas are dominating every 
sphere of human activity, working in a quiet way and 
changing the manner and form of our literature. The 
spirit from within is moving in response to new de- 
mands.’’!? Those intense nationalists who antagonize 
the impact of the West do not distinguish between the 
things that differ, and their struggle to stem the tides 
of evolutionary change are like the frantic efforts of Mrs. 
Partington. There is, however, a latent fear that Chris- 
tianity would ultimately denationalize India, and for 
this the rivalries of Western denominationalism on the 
soil of India are largely responsible. The spirit of Chris- 
tian unity and union is nevertheless making headway, 
and the latest encouraging results are finely chronicled 
in Fleming’s Building with India, chapter six. What has 
been so far accomplished is a happy augury of the future. 

The type of Christianity to be developed in India and 
its institutional forms will reflect the peculiar genius of 
the Indian temperament, so that its contributions to 
Christian faith and practice will enrich the Christian in- 
heritance of the ages and pave the way for the new day 
of universal peace and blessedness. When the spiritual 
influences which have brought this about are estimated, 
it will be found that Tagore had no small part in the holy 
fruition, although unfortunately his contact with Chris- 
tianity has been only indirect. The storm is still raging 
and doubtless it is at its height, but the signs of the com- 
ing calm are also in evidence. When it has settled, we 
shall rejoice in the central place occupied by Jesus Christ, 
through whom Hast and West will attain the higher unity 
of spiritual opulence, and become ‘‘fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God’’, who is over all, 
and through all and in all, to whom be glory for ever- 
more. 


12 Mackenzie: The Awakening of India, p. 123. 


PHILOSOPHY WITH NO HOPE IN THE WORLD. 
By Wiuuram Wauuace Everts. 


The great philosophers from Plato to Mill have had 
no hope in the world. They were all wise in their genera- 
tion, but they were not concerned with the next genera- 
tion. They were philosophers, not prophets or poets. 
They were guided wholly by experience, and their expe- 
rience chilled whatever enthusiasm they may have felt in 
their youth. They were not only wise, but generally good 
men, measured by the moral standard of the age in which 
they lived. Some of them—as Descartes, Hobbes, Spin- 
oza, Hume, Kant, and Schopenhauer—seemed void of 
» natural affection, and had not love enough to marry. As 
they grew older, they grew lonely and disconsolate. There 
was no one to care for them or for them to care for. They 
had no personal or family interest in the future. Their 
outlook on life was from a study-window. It was from 
books. Their contact with society was through flattering 
pupils or vain and selfish courtiers. With such surround- 
ings, how could they help despising their fellowmen? 
They had no domestic ties to cultivate their affections or 
direct their attention to the better side of human nature, 
or to recognize the merits of others. In this abnormal 
position they lived, surrounded by servants whom they 
distrusted, helpless in old age. They lacked that ‘‘love 
that can hope where reason would despair’’. They were 
all too cautious to be reformers; and, to secure undis- 
turbed liberty to think, they praised the government that 
protected them. The golden age was in the past, not in 
the future; and they soon took up the tale of Hesiod and 
Daniel, and discoursed of the silver, brass, iron, and clay 
ages that had followed. If they arose to the conception 
of a rising cycle in human affairs, the ‘‘whirligig of time 
must bring in its revenges’’; and thus ‘‘the native hue of 
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resolution was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”’. 
They were, as their portraits indicate, down at the mouth, 
“‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow’’. Mill was the 
first and only one who favored democracy, religious lib- 
erty, or the separation of Church and State. 
‘‘Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts and elo- 
quence,’’ offered Plato, her most distinguished citizen, 
‘‘The olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.’’ 


Plato, the father of idealism, pictured in the Republic 
the ideal city. In it all things, including women, should 
be held in common. Private property, the cause of strife 
and root of evil, should be abolished. Where private own- 
ership is allowed, there is a city of pigs. Private rights 
must be subordinated to the government,—a government 
of philosophers. If philosophers found a perfect state, 
it will be seen that philosophy is divine. He detested the 
democratic rule of Athens, where the bulk of men of little 
importance rule. There is no hope for men of inferior 
metal. At Athens freedom means license and anarchy. 
Equality is the equality of the unequal. Modesty is sim- 
ple, and moderation is weakness. There is no discipline 
for vice, and no honor for virtue. Men of lofty character 
are ostracized. An oligarchy is no better, for the rulers 
are like shepherd-dogs, that become wolves and devour 
the sheep. He admitted in the ‘‘Laws’’, published later, 
that his ideal would be possible only if the citizens were 
gods or sons of gods. In this volume he retracted the 
promised equality of men and women. Slavery he re- 
garded as a permanent institution for all but the favored 
Greeks. He foresaw nothing but perpetual war between 
different tribes of earth. He said that we cannot tell 
whether men have been made by the gods for their amuse- 
ment or for a serious purpose. In the ‘‘Timaeus’’ he dis- 
coursed of the good soul of the world, but in the ‘‘Laws”’ 
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he dilates on the evil soul. He sought for good by with- 
drawing from the world, where the eyes and the ears are 
filled with deceptions. The body is the prison, the grave 
of the soul. Evil is necessary, and cannot be destroyed. 
And so a sublime melancholy shaded his brow as he be- 
held his Athenians given up to festivals, not knowing what 
good thing to do, a mere plaything of the gods and the 
evil soul of the world. 

Aristotle, ‘‘master of those who know’’, in Dante’s 
phrase, tutor of Alexander the Great, qualified some of 
the positions taken by his teacher Plato. For instance, 
he insisted upon the rights of private property, and he 
made room in government for representation of the mid- 
dle classes and poor freemen; but he regarded slavery 
as a custom, a law of nature, and slaves as live tools. He 
started to write a treatise on an ideal city, but he turned 
from that difficult task to discourse on music and oratory. 
He regarded evil at first as a mere limitation; but when 
he came to treat of ethics, he found it to be a reality. He 
subordinated the individual and the family to the State; 
and naturally, as teacher of King Alexander, he favored 
the monarchy. What he said of other noble men was true 
of himself; for, as he viewed human frivolity and misery, 
he was moved to sadness and grief. 


Descartes said, ‘‘You can’t prove anything by his- 
tory. Reason is the only judge’’. He taught what he 
called ‘‘provisional morality’’, the traditional and cus- 
tomary morality. It is better to change your desires than 
the order of the world. His leading principle was that 
clear thought is true, but he never attained clear thought 
as to morals. He would not write on morals, because he 
knew it would subject him to catumny, and, besides, only 
sovereigns have the right to regulate the morals of others. 
So he fell in with the common custom of the day and kept 
a mistress, and would not marry her even after she had 
borne him a daughter, whom he named Francine. He 
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censured those blundering and restless humors ever ready 
to propose unasked-for reforms. The only reform he 
especially favored was sanitary, by which he planned to 
live longer than the Patriarchs. For some reason he was 
alienated from his family, and was greatly mortified when 
he was not notified of the death of his father. Though he 
had fled from a monarchy in France to find shelter in the 
Republic of Holland, he remained at heart a monarchist; 
for he wrote of the execution of Charles I of England, 
that ‘‘his death was more glorious, more happy, more 
precious, because the circumstances call forth universal 
pity, praise, and regret from all who have any fellow- 
feeling or sympathy’’. 

Hobbes opposed Cromwell and the Long Parliament; 
and in his ‘‘Leviathan’’ and ‘‘Behemoth,’’ written just 
before and after the beheading of Charles I, he showed 
the reaction of his timorous spirit and calculating intel- 
lect against the enthusiasm and the anarchy of the civil 
war in his defense of absolute monarchy. His first prem- 
ise was that society began in a state of war. His second 
was that the people made a contract by which they sur- 
rendered their rights to a king on condition that they 
should be protected. He sought to put religious as well 
as civil authority under one head. He went so far as to 
say that the question whether the world had a beginning 
or no must be decided, not by argument, but by the au- 
thority of the magistrate. Man is by nature absolutely 
selfish, and selfishness is the motive of all his acts. Might ' 
makes right, and you have no rights unless you can de- 
fend them. 

Spinoza, a Portuguese Jew, settled in Holland, came 
under the influence of Descartes and Hobbes, and uttered 
their sentiments so boldly that he was banished from the 
synagogue. In 1656, after the Spanish yoke had been 
broken, he published his ‘“Tractatus Theologico Politi- 
cus’’, in which he praised the Republic and its popular 
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liberties; but in 1672, when a Republican mob seized and 
assassinated the Wit, brothers, his friends and patrons, 
he prepared his chief work, the ‘‘Tractatus Politicus’’, in 
which he claimed that a democracy cannot last, and only 
an aristocratic government can. He maintained with 
Hobbes that the secular and the holy are destroyed if the 
Church is absolutely independent of the State. All men 
are alike. Virtue has always been exceedingly rare. It 
is a complete misunderstanding of the world to imagine 
that it can be made better. A strong, stable, and abso- 
lute civil government is the highest instrument of moral 
and political progress, happiness, peace, and prosperity. 
Who can wonder, that, holding such sentiments, his face 
was covered with a veil of doubt, melancholy, and pain? 


When we come to John Locke, we certainly expect 
better things. Was he not the advocate of the glorious 
English Revolution, and author of a great treatise on 
‘‘Noleration’’? But he had his hmitations. In the con- 
stitution he wrote for the English Colony of Carolina he 
expressly excluded atheists from becoming citizens; and 
in England his toleration did not include Romanists, 
‘‘who deliver themselves up to the protection and service 
of another prince’’. In morals he did not advance beyond 
the position taken by Descartes; for he taught his pupil, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, that virtue has no other meas- 
ure, law, or rule than fashion or custom. 


Leibnitz, the optimist, the author of a ‘‘Theodicy’’, 
who taught Pope and Voltaire that this is the best possible 
world, had no hope of any better. He exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, if 
it were only the fashion to be virtuous!’’ He devoted all 
his energies to the reunion of Christendom; and when he 
found it impossible, he still insisted that it was desirable. 
He agreed that, if the world advances toward perfection, 
it is sure to recede; for progress is finite, but evil is in- 
finite. The crowning misfortune of his life came when, 
after he had succeeded in making Duke George of Han- 
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nover King George of England, he was prevented from 
joining the royal retinue because the men of science of 
England objected to the coming of the man who had dis- 
puted with Sir Isaac Newton as to the invention of the 
differential calculus. Is it any wonder that Leibnitz lost 
hope in the world? 

Of Hume, the sceptic, we shall expect gloomy fore- 
bodings, and we shall not be disappointed. In 1777, in 
the preface to a second edition of his ‘‘Treatise on the 
Human Understanding,’’ Hume says, ‘‘The author de- 
sires that the following pieces alone should be regarded 
as containing his philosophical sentiments and princip- 
les.’ This volume he closes with these words: ‘‘ When 
we run over our library, what havoc must we make! If 
we take in our hands any volume of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, does it contain any 
experimental reason concerning matters of fact and exist- 
ence? No. Commit it, then, to the flames, for it can con- 
tain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’’ Again he says, 
“Into the fire with all books of metaphysics and theol- 
ogy, with all except mathematics and physics. In a sple- 
netic humor I would take my own books and throw them 
all into the fire, and doubt everything, and believe noth- 
ing, and be a fool, like all others. I am confounded with 
that forlorn solitude in which I am placed in my phil- 
osophy. JI see plainly that philosophy has uo healing 
power. It is fortunate that when reason cannot drive 
away the clouds, nature comes and heals the philos- 
opher’s delirium, the sceptic’s melancholy. Life is a sor- 
rowful waste of time, and a world full of battlefields, 
prisons, and hospitals, which pass in ceaseless struggle 
for existence, and it needs pleasures to make it endur- 
able.’?’ Then his ruling passion revives; and he cries, 
‘Tf T could live a few years longer, I might have the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the downfall of superstitution.’’ 

Kant, as a disciple of Wolf and Leibnitz, proclaimed 
this the best possible world. He closes his theodicy with 
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this apostrophe: ‘‘Hail to us, we are! The Creator has 
pleasure in us. Endless space and eternal time, under 
the eye of the All-Wise, will open up the treasures of 
creation in their entire extent, and I will evermore see 
that the whole is the best, and for the sake of the whole 
all is good.’? But in 1791, reacting against the scepti- 
cism of Hume, he contradicted all that he had said before, 
in a volume entitled ‘‘The Failure of All Philosophical 
Essays in Theodicy.’’ His philosophy headed up with the 
doctrine of radical evil. Moral evil is in us, but we can- 
not account for its presence. A man may be legally good, 
but not really good without regeneration. An evil spirit 
dwells in us with the good. How aman naturally bad can 
make himself good is beyond our comprehension, for how 
can an evil tree bear good fruit? We ought, and we can 
with incomprehensible higher help, bocome good. Grad- 
ual reform will not succeed. There must be a revolution 
in the disposition, and one can become a new man only 
by anew birth (John iii. 5). In 1795, like Moses on Mount 
Pisgah, he had a vision of eternal peace. The highest po- 
litical good he saw in the distant future, at the end of 
the history of the world. He recommended ceaseless labor 
for an unattainable goal. The last thing to be reached 
will be a civilized society that will realize law everywhere. 
All wars are an experiment toward the orderly relation 
of States to one another. We should seek first the king- 
dom of the practical reason. The goal in history is an 
ideal which in reality never will be fulfilled. A shadow 
falls,—the shadow of the incapacity of the real for the 
ideal. We live in a world that antagonizes us, which con- 
tradicts what ought to be,—a contradiction which we 
cannot think out as ending. Human affairs taken in the 
large are almost always a paradox. At one time Kant 
defended the French Revolution and popular rights; but 
afterwards he defended absolute monarchy, and denied 
popular rights, when he said, ‘‘The supreme executive 
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and judicial powers once established, no resistance to 
them can be tolerated.’’ 

Fichte, in 1813, revived Plato’s ideal state without 
private property or marriage, with no gold or silver coins, 
with no foreign trade. He said that no one hates good 
because it is good, or does evil for love of it. Evil is done 
because it is natural to do it. Nature does it, not man. 
Being as men are, they cannot do otherwise. My own 
generation is lost. There must be an entire change in 
mankind. The highest state of society is purified anarchy, 
but it may be myriads of myriads of years away. Spiritual 
perfection is never reachable by any individual; but it is 
postulated by the moral law, and involves an infinite 
progress. For a time he was inspired with Kant’s vision 
of eternal peace, and said, ‘‘The destiny of our race is to 
be united into one body, completely in accord with itself 
and uniformly developed, when all useful things have 
been discovered: then, without stay or relapse, with united 
forces, marching in step, men will steadily rise to a cul- 
ture of which we can at present form no conception.’’ 

Schelling started with Kant as an optimist, but 
through pantheism he became a pessimist. He looked out 
upon nature through a veil of despondency, with a deep 
melancholy that could not be avoided. The prevailing 
attitude of his mind is revealed by the last word that fell 
from his lips,—‘‘but.’’ He found no constant progress in 
history, from lower to higher, from bad to better. There 
is no rational foundation for the world. He was so far 
from being a reformer, that he called revolution paricide, 
that leads to the glorification of the people, to a demo- 
cratic republic of the masses, without distinction. 

Hegel united pessimism and optimism. As he looked 
at a cross-section of humanity, he pronounced it evil; but 
when he observed its movement, he considered it good. 
He found a place for negation as an integral part of 
reason. The world spirit is borne by the leading races. 
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Others have no right against the absolute right of the 
leading races. The national state is the highest possible 
form of society. War is the normal solution for interna- 
tional disputes. No one was so popular with the military 
caste in Berlin as Professor Hegel. As waters foul with- 
out movement, he said, so do nations in peace. The height 
of human freedom is found in Prussia. The State is God 
come down in the likeness of men. The King is the po- 
litical soul of the world. No holy religious conscience 
would oppose the government. The spirit of the people 
is seen, not in parliamentary struggles, but in the national 
constitution. The course of the world conquers virtue, 
which is a non-essential abstraction, an empty word, that 
lifts the heart, but leaves the reason bare. 

Jean Paul Richter compares Schopenhauer to a lake 
in the midst of the mountains of Norway which is never 
touched by the sunlight. Francis Bowen says that it is 
hard to believe that there was any element of goodness 
in him. He delighted in the biting satires of Voltaire and 
Helvetius, and eagerly devoured the hopeless philosophy 
of India. He quarreled with his mother and his sister, 
and sympathized with no one. All life is suffering, he 
said, and suffering originates in will and effort. The 
world is the result of blind and unfounded will. It is evil 
through and through. If it were a little worse, it could 
not exist. His tone was acrid, bitter, splenetic, vituper- 
ative. His wit was gall. His eloquence was gloomy. He 
was a strenuous advocate of absolutism. The more I see 
of men, the less I like them. Death is welcome as the high- 
est good. 


Hartmann set aside the results of ancient wisdom and 
ancient reverence. In Genesis we are told that creation 
was very good, but Hartmann declared it very bad. On 
the portal of the universe are inscribed the words ‘‘ Leave 
hope behind, ye who enter here.’’ The only hope left to 
him was that the miserable round of cosmic events will 
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not be repeated ad infinitum. Existence is incomplete, ir- 
rational, a huge blunder. Vice and misery will continue 
to increase. The only goal is race suicide. Men will seek 
after extinction, and find it in a collective and concerted 
act of self-destruction. 

John Stuart Mill was a democrat; yet in his autobi- 
ography he expressed alarm at the brutality and ignor- 
ance of the lowest classes, and doubted whether liberty 
would not mean the despotic rule of the ignorant. He was 
a communist at heart; but he did not think that the time 
was ripe for the doing-away with private property, as 
compensation is indispensable to progress. He was more 
concerned about the rights of the public than those of 
families. He stole the affections of Mrs. Taylor from her 
husband for twenty years; but he waited two years after 
the death of her husband before marrying her, and after 
her death at Avignon he settled near by to keep her grave 
green. Mary Taylor, in her ‘‘Private Life of Mill,’’ says 
that Mill’s letters to his own family contained scornful 
wounding words, and were cruel and insulting. He was 
a reformer, but he concluded that philanthropies and re- 
forms do more to prevent relapse than to assist progress. 
The realization of human hopes is beyond the pale of pos- 
sibility. The notion of a Providence must be entirely dis- 
missed. He was much given to melancholy. ‘‘I will not, 
if I can help it,’’ he said, ‘‘give way to gloom and morbid 
despondency. I will and must master it, or it will master 
me. Whenever it has come to me, it has always lasted 
many months, and has gone off in most cases very grad- 
ually. I have allowed myself to be paralyzed more than 
I should during the last month or two by these gloomy 
feelings, though I have had interregna of comparative 
brightness, but they were short.’’ 


THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 


By Rev. W. A. Jarret, D.D., LL.D., 
Station A, Datuas, Texas. 


To economize space, but few of the Holy Scriptures 
on which the truths of this article are based are quoted. 
The reader, therefore, will please study it with his Bible 
in hand. 

See Ps. 35:8; 55:15; 69 :24, 27; 109-10, 12, 13, 18, 19. 

(1) The tender, forgiving character of David pre- 
cludes understanding these Psalms as ‘‘mere spiteful 
vengeance.’’ Surely, in the light of David having twice 
spared the life of Saul, when, with the bloody spirit of 
the Hun, and without any provocation or reason, he was 
seeking to murder him, we must interpret his writings as 
of anything else than the spirit of personal, private, 
‘‘spiteful revenge.’’—1 Sam. 24:1-22; 26:5-21. The for- 
giving, noble spirit, of the writer of these Psalms, caused 
even as wicked a man as Saul to confess to him: ‘‘Thou 
art more righteous than I: for thou has rewarded me 
good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil.’’—1 Sam. 24: 
17-19. And, on the second time when David had spared 
the life of Saul, who, notwithstanding David had previ- 
ously so forgivingly spared his life, had continued to seek 
to murder him, Saul was so impressed with the forgiving 
and noble character of David, that he confessed: ‘‘I have 
sinned: return, my son David; for I will no more do thee 
harm, because my soul (life) was precious in thine eyes 
this day: behold, I have played the fool, and have erred 
exceedingly.’’—-1 Sam. 26:21. This tender, forgiving 
character of David is shown so great as to be even a fault 
in his great lfe—in his dealings with Absalom and 
Shimei—1 Sam. 13:39; 18:33; 19:4-6, 21-23. 

(2) The indorsement, by Jesus, of these Psalms can- 
not be harmonized with interpreting them as the ‘‘venom 
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of spite.’’ He read them, prayed them, sung them and 
lived them.—Luke 20:42-44; 24:44-46; Matt. 26:30. Of 
this hymn, Adam Clarke says: ‘‘We know from universal 
consent of Jewish antiquity that it was composed of 
Psalms.113, 114, 117 and 118.’’ So Bengel, C. W. Clark, 
the Comp. Commentary, and commentators generally. In 
part, these Psalms are imprecatory.—Psa. 113:48; the 
whole of Psa. 114; 118:6-13. Besides, of the two hundred 
and eighty-three New Testament quotations from the Old, 
one hundred and sixteen are from the Psalms; and the 
imprecatory nature runs through them all; at least, none 
of them free of being tinged with the spirit of impreca- 
tion. Just as the judicial is inseparable from the tender- 
ness, the wisdom and the love of God throughout both 
the books of God—the natural and the revealed revela- 
tion of God. 

(3) In none of the Psalms can be found more severe 
and terrible imprecations than are in the words of Jesus 
and of the Apostles.—Matt. 23 :13-33; 25:30, 41-46; Mark 
3:29.13 :40; Luke 16:23; Rom. 1:18, 32; 2:5; 1 Cor. 16:22; 
2 Tim. 4:14: Jude 7; Rev. 15:7; 16:18, 19, 20:10. 

(4) The saints in the intermediate world, in spirit, 
pray the imprecations of the Psalms.—Rev. 6:10. 

(5) From the foregoing, it appears that, of both earth 
and paradise, the imprecatory Psalms are the nature and 
the voice of the righteous. 

(6) Without exception, God commends the Psalms as 
a part of ‘‘the inspiration of God’’, that is ‘‘profitable for 
reproof, for instruction in righteousness; that the man 
of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’’ 
—2 Tim. 3:16-18. The imprecatory Psalms are especially 
suited for this age of outery against the infliction of jus- 
tice, in both this world and in that which is to come. 

(7) As King, in the place of Jehovah, and, as such, 
executing the justice of the law, these Psalms were ut- 


tered. 
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-(8) Some of these Psalms—probably, all of them— 
were the inspired voice of God, prophetically pronouncing 
His judgments on obdurately wicked persons. The cases 
of Ahithophel and of Judas especially illustrate this 
proposition.—2 Sam. 16:21; 17:23; Acts 1:20. 

(9) Asa righteous man, in mind, in spirit, and identi- 
fied with Jehovah, the Psalmist uttered the imprecatory 
Psalms. Cataline said: ‘‘An identity of wishes and aver- 
sions, this alone is true friendship’’. So, the Psalmist 
says: ‘‘Do I not hate them, O Lord that hate thee . 

I count them MINE enemies’’.—Without this personal 
identity with one’s family, state, church, human or di- 
vine ruler, there can be no loyalty to either. 

(10) As every good man says, in heart, Amen, to the 
vindication of law and government, in the execution of 
penal justice on the criminal, so do the imprecatory 
Psalms. Thus Milton prayed: 

‘¢Avenge, O Lord, the scattered saints,’’ ete. 

Thus, the civilized world cried out for justice upon the 
Hun, while our boys sealed the ery with their life’s blood. 
God pity the person whose soul is not imprecatory, as well 
as otherwise! Joseph Cook says: ‘‘A renowned professor, 
who, as Germany thinks, has done more for New England 
theology than any man since Jonathan Edwards, was once 
walking in this city (Boston) with a clergyman of radical 
faith, who objected to the doctrine that the Bible is in- 
spired, . . . on the ground of the imprecatory Psalms 

. The doubter would not be satisfied. The two came 
at last to a newspaper bulletin, on which the words were 
written,—the time was at the opening of our civil 
war,—‘ Baltimore to be shelled at twelve o’clock’. ‘I am 
glad of it’, said the radical preacher; ‘And glad of it I am, 
too’, said his companion; but I hardly dare to say so, for 
fear you will say I am uttering an imprecatory psalm.’ ”’ 
Transcendentalism, by Joseph Cook, pp. 76-77. Presi- 
dent Hibben, of Princeton University, uttered the spirit 
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of the imprecatory Psalms, in saying: ‘‘The test of the 
individual, the test of a nation, is the capacity for right- 
eous indignation; when we are confronted with great 
moral wrongs we must oppose them with the anger that 
is like the flaming sword of the wrath of God.”’ 

The imprecatory Psalms, in the language of the Holy 
Scriptures, as they utter the voice of the judicial nature, 
of penal law in earthly government and of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, are summed up in: ‘‘Because he remembered not 
mercy to show mercy, but persecuted the poor and needy 
man, that he might slay the broken in heart. As he loved 
cursing, so let it come upon him; as he delighted not in 
blessing, so let it be far from him. As he clothed himself 
with cursing as with a garment, so let it come into his 
bowels like water, and like oil in his bones.’’ (Psa. 109:- 
16-19.) ‘‘Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee; 
according to the greatness of thy power preserve thou 
those who are appointed to die: and render unto our 
neighbors seven-fold into their bosom, wherewith they 
have reproached thee, O Lord.’’ (Psa. 79:10-12.) ‘‘T will 
not keep silence, but will recompense, even recompense 
into their bosoms your iniquities.’’ (Isa. 65:6-7.) ‘‘If 
any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.’’—Ex. 21 :23-24. 
(Remember that this law was not given for private re- 
venge—as enemies of the Bible represent—but for execu- 
tion by the court of law—just as with us. As Tholuck and 
reliable interpreters agree, instead of repealing this law, 
Jesus only corrected its perversion. Or, to sum up the 
imprecative Psalms in the universal law of God, that no 
whining against can gainsay :—‘‘God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’’— 
Gal. 6:7. In exact line with the imprecatory Psalms is 
the universal demand of all right thinking people for no 
peace before the Hun is bound up to pay—so far as pos- 
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sible—for his devastation of homes, property, and for his 
worse than cruel murder, and unmentionable crimes. 
With thunder tones, the ery for justice, coming up from 
every battlefield, in this war, interprets and forever vin- 
dicates the imprecatory Psalms. 

(11) The spirit and the letter of the imprecatory 
Psalms are farther vindicated in that one of the severest 
among them prays that, so far as possible, its judgments 
may be for the good of the offender in resultant reforma- 
tion :—‘‘ Fill their faces with shame; that they may seek 
thy name, O Lord.’’ Psa. 83, especially verses 16, 18. 

(12) The imprecatory Psalms are to be understood as 
poems, in the strongly figurative and peculiar oriental 
style. Bold methaphors, and especially startling hyper- 
boles, are characteristic of oriental style—See Lowth’s 
Lectures on Hebrew poetry, De Wette’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament, and Dr. Conant on Psalms. Max Mul- 
ler, who cannot be accused of ‘‘orthodoxy’’, one of the 
greatest of oriental scholars, says: ‘‘If we willfully mis- 
interpret the language of the ancient prophets; if we per- 
sist in understanding their words in their outward and 
material aspect only,’’ ‘‘the fault is ours, not theirs.’’ ‘‘I 
believe it can be proved that more than half of the diffi- 
culties of religious thought owe their origin to this con- 
stant misinterpretation of ancient language and of an- 
cient thought by modern thought.’’—Lectures on Relig- 
ion and Science. The last point to this article is hardly 
necessary, for the others are sufficient. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Il. BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Is the Bible The Inerrant Word of God. By R. A. Torrey. George 
Doran Co., Publishers, New York. 185 pages, Price $1.50 net. 


Dr. Torrey is one of the world’s leading champions of funda- 
mental Christian doctrines. He boldly challenges the critical 
view of our Bible. He writes on the one question that is agitat- 
ing the churches to-day more than any other i.e. Is the Bible the 
Word of God? If the Bible is not brought back to its proper 
place of appreciation in the lives of the people the outlook for 
our work at home and for our missionary work abroad is most ap- 
palling. The book is a popular treatment of the subject but it 
is indeed helpful and suggestive. Many will be grateful to Dr. 
Torrey for this timely study of an important subject. 

H. C. WayMaAn. 


The Approach To the New Testament. By James Moffatt, D.D., D. 
Litt. Doran Co., New York. Price $3.00. 240 pages. 


This volume attempts to lay before the educated public an 
outline of the present position of the New Testament in the 
light of modern criticism. The author is careful from the first 
to the last to present the lasting significance of the New Testa- 
ment for personal faith and social ideals. The aim is to show 
how one should approach this great literature from the proper 
angle and thus be enabled to see it in its true perspective. The 
author is eminently fitted to do this. The following chapter 
headings suggest the contents of the book: 

First Impressions of the New Testament: The Origin and 
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Meaning of the Name; The Old Testament in the New; The New 
Testament in the Christian Church, ete. 

The book is a storehouse of valuable /information and sug- 
gestions. The author has much to say of/ the historical method ; 
This is not a new method, Luke used/ it. However there is 
danger in it as well as advantages. Too often the method only 
leaves us amid the debris of an historical framework. This is 
the danger of Dr. Moffatt. The author does however point out 
the limitations of the historical method in these words,—‘‘ Few 
passages of the New Testament are read with more difficulty and 
questioning than the narrative of the resurrection of Jesus, once 
the historical temper has been aroused,’’—‘‘we are alive to 
their inconsistencies and contradictions.’’ The author is aware 
of the existence of an ‘‘order’’ of critics who leave everything 
‘‘tentative, precarious, unreliable.’?’ The author is not of that 
type, but notice the following: ‘‘Fictions are sometimes facts of 
real importance.’’ page 186. He has in mind Bauer’s statement 
about the Resurrection. Again, ‘‘The belief that Moses wrote 
the entire Pentateuch is unhistorical.’’ Such ‘‘unhistorical’’ data 
must to reckoned(with as}‘‘the belief that John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel or that the Apostle Paul composed the apostles to Timothy 
and Titus.’’ It is unfortunate that a book of such worth as this 
one should so often smack of the untenable orthodoxy of radical 
critics. H. C. WaYMAN. 


A System of Christian Evidence. By Leander S. Keyser, D.D. The 
Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Ia. 250 pages. Price $1.75. 


This is the second edition of this work, though greatly en- 
larged. The author is evangelical and conservation in his views. 
He strikes hard blows against present day rationalism and nega- 
tive Biblical criticism. The book is readable throughout, will be 
of great value in elementary schools and colleges and may be 
read with great profit by layman. Part II, ‘‘The Bible a Special 
Revelation’’ is especially valuable. H. C. Wayman. 
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Is The Bible the Inerrant Word of God. By R. A. Torrey. Geo. H. 
Doran Co., New York. Pages 185. Price $1.75. 


Dr. Torrey has presented clearly the question at issue i. e. 
“Ts the Bible the Word of God:’’ The treatment is popular yet 
scholarly. The author states emphatically what the Bible claims 
for itself,—a matter that is often overlooked by writers, especial- 
ly by dogmatists, either radicals or ultra conservatives. His 
position is a middle ground position and is sane, scholarly and 
true to the facts of the Bible, of history and of experience. In 
two chapters the author deals with the ‘‘ Difficulties in the Bible’’, 
His long experience in evangelistic work has enabled him to ap- 
preciate these and to answer many of them in a reasonable and 
considerate manner. The last chapters deal with the subject of 
the ‘‘Resurrection of Jesus’’. Here, as in the other chapters of 
the book, the author strikes center. His broad acquaintance with 
the literature of the day on the subject, is evident, yet the record 
in the Bible is rightly his guide. To him the Scriptures are final 
authority. Every student of the Bible will be benefitted by read- 
ing this book. H. C. WayMan. 


ll. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Meaning of Paul for To-day. By C. Harold Dodd, M.A., Yates 
Professor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis at Mansfield College, 
Oxford. The George H. Doran Co., New York, 1921. 


Professor Dodd accepts all the Pauline Epistles as genuine 
except the Pastoral which have Pauline fragments. The pur- 
pose of the book is to interpret Paul’s philosophy of religion in 
modern terms and to give him his true place in the history of 
religious thinking. The work is carried out with keen insight 
and a freshness of treatment that engages one’s attention. The 
result is a most helpful study of the central ideas of Paul’s theo- 
logy, in particular his conception of the Divine Commonwealth. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 
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The Revelation of John. By Rev. Prof. A. S. Peake, M. A., D.D. 
The Nineteenth Hartley Lecture (In 1919). George H. Doran Co., N. Y. 
Pages 390. Price $2.50. 


Prof. Peake has produced a book of sane and balanced scholar- 
ship and keeps an open mind on many points. He holds to the 
Domitianic date but is unable to make up his mind concerning 
the authorship. The volume does not deal with the Greek text 
after the manner of Sweete, Moffatt, Charles, and Beckwith, but 
it is scholarly and careful and full of helpful suggestions for the 
interpretation of the book as a whole and the main problems in 
it and raised by it. He exercises restraint in the interpreta- 
tion of the symbols, as one would expect from Dr. Peake, and 
shows the great practical value of the volume. 

A. T. RosBertson. 


Jesus as Judged by His Enemies. A Study of the Criticisms and 
Attacks Made on Jesus by His Enemies. By James H. Snowden. The 
Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. Pages 246. Price $1.75 
net. 1922. 


Dr. Snowden has done a very effective thing. He has taken 
up the various accusations made against Jesus and has shown 
how they in reality testify in his behalf. It is a fresh way of 
coming at the study of Christ and will be found helpful by some 
who may be upset by modern attacks upon Christ. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


= 


The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. By C. F. Burney, L. Litt, 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. 
The Oxford University Press. New York. 1922. Pages 176. 


Dr. Burney has given the scholars who are so positive about 
the Hellenism of the Fourth Gospel and the Semitic character 
of the Apocalypse a decided jolt. He argues ably and with great 
persuasiveness that the Fourth Gospel was written in Aramaic 
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ie translated by the same a who was the amanu- 
exfis of the author o ohannine Epistles and hence that 
the same _ma ote the Apocalypse. He suggests John the 
Presbyter. But he could just as well say John the Apostle. Dr. 
Burney has raised a new point in Johannine criticism that will 
attract attention. A. T. RoBertson. 


The Son of Man Coming in His Kingdom: A Study of the Apocolyp- 


tic Element in the Teaching of Jesus. By Rev. Principal Alfred Gran-__ 


dier, D.D., LL. D., of Knox College, Toronto. 1922. George H. Doran Co., 
New York. Pages 154. Price $1.25 net. 


Principal Gandier has written a sane and scholarly book on 
a question that is often discussed in a very intemperate way. 
He presents all the essential facts. He discusses the Jewish 
Apocalypses with discretion and shows the use made by Jesus 
of some of the terminology found in them. He interprets in a 
careful manner the teaching of Jesus and the writings of the 
apostles who followed Christ. Dr. Gandier is cautious in his 
statements and loyal to his Lord, and that is a better attitude 
than extreme dogmatism. He holds to the personal coming of 
Christ again as the culmination of the coming of the Kingdom 
(p. 127). He finds no Millennial teaching in the words of 
Christ (p. 123). But the optimistic note is evident and final 
victory is certain. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


| and !! Corinthians. Introduction, Authorized Version, Revised 
Version with Notes, Index, and Map. By J. Massie, M. A., D.D., Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch. 


This recent volume in The New-Century Bible series is al- 
together worthy of its companions. The Introduction generally 
is very good. There was disappointment in the discussions of 
“The Lord’s Supper’’ and ‘‘Spiritual Gifts’’. The reviewer 
thinks that the author has entirely missed the meaning of the 
phrase kuriakon deipnon as used here by Paul. The adjective 
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kuriakon seems clearly to have the meaning current in the papyTi. 
This meaning, too, strengthens the argument of the author. 

Instead of the 13th chapter of I Corinthians being as the 
author says, ‘‘a hymn, inserted, in praise of love’’ etc., it is the 
very climax of Paul’s discussion of spiritual gifts as imperfect 
and partial. They will pass away when that which is perfect 
and complete comes in, viz., agape. 

The Notes, of course, are based on the Revised Version. The 
statements of the argument and many of the notes especially 
are excellent. 

In every portion of the book ripe scholarship and seasoned 
judgment are evident. The volume is worthwhile for all who can 
use it. W. Hersey Davis. 


The Christmas Canticles. By George Elliot, 1922. The Abingdon 
Press, New York and Cincinnati. Pages 1438. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Elliot has written in a beautiful way about the Canticles 
of the Incarnation as given by Luke and Matthew. The devo- 
tional tone is in harmony with the spirit of Christmas. The 
book is a lovely one to give as a Christmas gift. He discusses 
the right and the wrong use of these Canticles and shows how 
resources for Mary should not lead to Mariolatry. 

a A. T. Roperrtson. 


gar 


Il. HISTORY. 


The Church in America. By Prof. Wm. Adams Brown. Macmillan 
Co., New York 1922. 3878 pp. Price $3.00. 


Prof. Brown (of Union Theol. Seminary) does an excep- 
tional piece of work in this volume. It is thought provoking 
throughout, much of it is not new ;—those parts that attack the 
church, those that patronize abiding convictions in religion, and 
those that generally fail to stress the reality of individual sin and 
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the consequent need of an atoning Saviour—all such are to be 
found in the books that come from Dr. Brown’s environment. 
But many things are new and come from the abiding convic- 
tion of the author that organized churches, while not living up 
to their possibilities, have in them the power and the only power 
that will meet the world’s needs. Besides the Introduction and 
Conclusion, the book is divided into five parts. The Introduction 
gives the various estimates of the function of the church. Part 
I, ‘‘Facing the Facts’’, brings us to admit what we can scarcely 
deny, that we have failed miserably, often where failure was 
unneccessary. Part II, begins/with\where the war left us, takes 
us through the guter-church world-movement, ,reasons for its 
failure, etc. The remaining parts, give the author’s ideal of how 
to organize for it and suggests the ‘‘training for tomorrow’’ 
which must be done. That the author completely misunderstands 
or) oe oneents Southern Baptists, his references to close com- 
paunion’ en pp. 82-257 plainly show, also by his omission of the 
75-Million Campaign from the list of ‘ ‘the more important move- 
ments, ’’ on page 120. Perhaps he does not know that this was 
the largest successful movement of any denomination. (Some of 
the volume’ is the viewpoint of the Y. M. C. A. secretary, rather 
than that of the’scholar, but one rejoices in his doing justice to 
the noble and unselfish work of the Y. M. C. A. during the war, 
despite Catholic propaganda to the contrary. 

If the book could be read by Christian men only it would 
serve a wider purpose. While it gives too much comfort to the 
man outside the church—as do all books of this sort—it at the 
same time restates for the church its task in the light of present 
conditions in a worthy way. One will often disagree with the 
author, but one will always enjoy him. The style and type are 
excellent. The plan of the book is superb. While the publishers 
estimate of the author’s fitness for the task—interdenominational 
experience—may be viewed as unfitness by many readers, yet 
the broad scholarship and wide experience of the author insure 
worthy reading. The views of the author are clouded by his ob- 
session that Protestant Christianity must have some central 
agency through which it may express and impress itself. That 
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is to be accounted for, perhaps, as a provincialism—a thing 
against which the author writes. The author believes that we 
must rethink our doctrine of the church ‘‘that we must determine 
what should be the function of the church in our democratic 
society and come to a definite understanding how the existing 
churches can see that this function is adequately discharged.’’ 
Here the author is at his best. Here he is most humble in saying 
that no one can give other than a suggestive and provisional 
program. It is in this part of the book that the author is most 
helpful. No one can read the book and remain indifferent to his 
church. The unique and necessary position of the church is 
tellingly portrayed. This book should be read, especially by 
preachers. Dr. Brown has done an unpleasant task better than 
the majority of his predecessors in this field. 
F. M. Powe... 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the Apostles. 
Vol. Il. Criticism. Edited by Prof. F. J. Foakes Jackson and Prof. 
Lake. Macmillan and Co., London and New York, 1922. Pages 539. 
Price 24s. 


The editors have planned four volumes on this important 
book. The Acts of the Apostles which is Part I of the series on 
The Beginnings of Christianity. Vol. I has already appeared and 
discussed the Jewish, Gentile and Christian Backgrounds. Vol. 
II is the present volume and is devoted to eriticism. Vol. III 
and IV will include Text and Commentary. 

The editors write certain parts and procure writers for other 
parts who are more or less in sympathy with their views. The 
editors claim to be carrying out the plans of Lightfoot, but in 
reality while Lightfoot’s work was a tremendous bulwark for the 
New Testament, this series is so far decidedly destructive of all 
that Lightfoot stood for. There is an occasional writer of a sober 
type. But it is a bit conscious that, just at the time when Ram- 
say and Harnack had cohvinced most of the scholarly world of 
the Lucan authorship ad early date of both Gospel and Acts, 
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these volumes should come that almost ignore the painstaking 
work that had been done. 

There is a great deal of fine scholarly work, particularly that 
by De Zwaan on the Use of the Greek Language in Acts, by 
Clarke on the Use of the Septuagint in Acts, by Burkitt on the 
Use of Mark in the Gospel according to Luke, and by Cadbury 
on the Traditions. The editors admit that Luke wrote the ‘‘We’’ 
sections of Acts, but hold that the book as a whole was com- 
piled at the close of the second century. But if anything can 
be shown by linguistic argument it is that the same man wrote 
the “‘we’’ sections and the rest of the Acts. Windisch ignores 
the proof that Ramsay has produced from inscriptions about the 
Tetrarch Lysanias in the time of Jesus, not the King Lysanias in 
Josephus. DeZwann shows that Torrey’s case for an Aramaic 


original for Acts 1-15 fails in half of it and so does not hold for | NS 


the whole first half, but only for certain Aramaic sources used 
by Tuler, a fact known already. There is much of value in those 
discussions, but they lack a strong grasp of the whole of the data 
and they do not set aside the progress gained by Ramsay, Hobart 
and Harnack. Calbury’ s list of words Ao not disprove the 
medical coloring in’ ‘Luke’s writings. 

i A. T. Roperrson. 


IV. COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


An Introduction to the Study of Some Living Religions of the East. 
By Sydney Cave, D.D., President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 
New York, 1922, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 225 pp. $1.75. 


A modest title announces a work of rather fuller informa- 
tion and more judicial scholarship than might be expected. The 
attitude toward the religions which retain their centuries old 
following in Asia is not lacking in sympathy, although not flat- 
tering. 

The religions are Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Islam and ‘‘The Religions of China and Japan’’ treated in this 
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group fashion. Judaism is omitted, possibly because its per- 
sistence belongs rather to Europe than to ‘‘the Hast’’. Zoroastri- 
anism can be called a ‘‘living’’ religion only by an accommoda- 
tion of the term. It has a persistent fascination for students 
and it is very probable that its influence lives in several relig- 
ions. As a modern religion it cannot properly be reckoned a 
vital force. 
The work is an excellent handbook for the religions treated. 
W. O. Carver. 


Prayer: In Religions to the Christian Era. By T. R. Glover, D.D., 
L.L. D. The George H. Doran Co., New York. 1922. Pages 350. Price 
$2.00 net. 


This volume is the Wilde Lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, for 1922. The author writes out of fulness of knowledge 
and with clear cut convictions. He is a thorough classical schol- 
ar, an accomplished Hellenist, who loves Christ and Christianity. 
He frankly accepts the critical view of the Old Testament, but 
holds firmly to what he considers the essentials of the faith. Dr. 
Glover has the ear of students to a remarkable extent and he de- 
serves his grip upon them. His conflict of Religions, The Jesus 
of History, and Jesus in the Experience of Men have made a very 
wide appeal. He does not use the terminology of the older 
theologians and he will hardly square in all points with the usual 
creeds, but he is loyal in his allegiance to the Lordship of Jesus, 
and has a distinct message for modern men. The present volume 
is possibly the least popular in style of any of his books. He 
covers a great deal of ground and faces manifold problems with 
a wealth of scholarship that is almost bewildering He draws 
a sharp distinction between Christianity and the mystery re- 
ligions that gave the theological environment for Paul’s cam- 
paigns. The book is strong and stimulating with a powerful grip 
on the complicated questions raised. 


A. T. RosBertson. 
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V. HOMILETICS. 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray. Sermons on Prayer. By the Late Rev. 
Principal Alexander Whyte, D.D., LL.D. Pages 292. Price $2.00 net. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1922. 


Dr. J. M. E. Ross has prepared this really wonderful book 
out of sermons by Alexander Whyte, the great Scotch preacher. 
It is doubtful if any better monument to Dr. Whyte’s piety and 
lofty communion with God survives. It is not simply talk about 
prayer that we have here, but one breathes the very atmosphere 
of fellowship with God, one is in the presence of the Most High 
God. The book is a treasure for all who love God in Christ. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


“Preach It Again’—The Sermon Test. By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 
The Judson Press. Philadelphia, 1922. Pp. 130. 


This is a very bright, interesting, suggestive book. It ap- 
proaches the old, old question: How to preach, from a new angle. 
It opens with the question: Who knows most about preaching? 
After paying a compliment—which has a sly kick in it—to the 
professors of Homiletics and to the preachers, the author reaches 
the conclusion that the people themselves at least know where 
they like a sermon, and the one sure test of whether they really 
like a sermon is that they would like to hear it repeated. So he 
prepared a list of his subjects for a year and submitted them to 
his people with the request that they would mark the subjects of 
five sermons, which they would prefer to hear again. He tabu- 
lated the results and gives the sermons in this little volume. They 
were not the sermons which the preacher himself preferred, nor 
those which a professor of Homiletics would have selected. Why 
did the people select them? 

This test is doubtless very instructive to the author, and sug- 
gestive, though not at all decisive, for other preachers. Hvery 
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preacher of real strength who stays long in one pastorate grad- 
ually draws around himself a group of hearers of a certain type. 
Perhaps if another congregation had voted on the same list of 
sermons the result would have been quite different. Mr. Clausen 
is a very unique preacher; and the sermons he gives us in this 
volume are really bright and pungent presentations of truth. 
But each preacher must do it his own way. And really good 
Homileties seeks to develop the peculiar gift of each man, rather 
than mould him to a type. C. S. GARDNER. 


Vi. SOCIOLOGY. 


The Quest of Industrial Peace. By W. M. Clow, D.D., Hadder and 
Slaughter, Ltd., London and New York. 


Dr. Clow is a man whose opinions are worthy of great re- 
spect. He is thoughtful; and his thought is definite and clear 
and well expressed. This well written and thoughtful book is a 
defense and a justification of modern capitalism. It almost 
partakes of the character of propaganda. Of course, the author 
does not justify all that modern capitalists do. Indeed, he 
criticises them pointedly and fearlessly. But the reader will, I 
think, observe that his condemnation of the wrongs done by 
capital lacks something of the heat and aggressiveness which 
characterize his condemnation of the wrongs perpetrated by 
labour. He believes thoroughly in the capitalistic system, and 
attributes to it most, if not all, of the economic blessings, which 
we enjoy, and many of our most precious moral values. He does 
not admit any of the counts in the severe indictment of capital- 
ism drawn by its critics, though he does admit, as intimated 
above, that capitalists are often morally careless and guilty. 
The system he appears to approve without qualification. 

The book seems to me to be lacking in judicial temper and in 
scientific spirit. It lacks convincing power for that reason. It 
will serve, doubtless, to confirm those who believe that capital- 
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ism is the best possible economic system; but it will hardly have 
a perceptible influence in allaying the discontent of the discon- 
tented classes, many of whom will probably see in it another 
evidence that the church is committed to the moral justification 
of the present order of society. C. S. GARDNER. 


Vil. MISSIONS. 


Making the World Christian: The Essential Objections in Mis- 
sionary Endeavor. By John Monroe Moore, D.D., Ph.D. (Yale). New 
York, 1922. George H. Doran Company. 323 pp. $1.75 net. 


Five of these Lectures were delivered in 1921 before the 
Southern Methodist University of Dallas, Texas, by the able 
Bishop of the M. E. Church South. His equipment for such ser- 
vice is manifest in its pages throughout. A convinced and ag- 
gressive philosophical Personalism is at the foundation of all his 
thinking. Extensive travel in many lands and some actual mis- 
sionary ministry have made his information very intimate in 
some parts and have given him the capacity for appreciating 
what he gets from other sources. A passion for humanity burns 
in each chapter and kindles fresh emotions in the reader. 

No more profound, comprehensive and stirring discussion of 
missions has appeared in recent years than is here found, espec- 
ially in Lectures II, III and IV. These set forth the objectives 
of ‘‘Reconstructing Men’s Thinking’’; ‘‘ Creating Human-mind- 
edness’’; Elevating Social Values’’. If I single these three 
out for special appreciation, it is not to discredit the other three: 
‘‘Interpretating Religious Beliefs’’; ‘‘Vitalizing Ethical 
Tdeals’’; ‘‘Constructing an Adequate Faith’’. That on Ethical 
Ideals does seem to labor somewhat for both material and order, 
the reason being that its topic is only verbally different from 
aspects inherent in the three preceding Lectures. The closing 
Lecture, where one would hope for the climax of interest and 
power is by no means up to the standard of the best, which I have 
already said is the very height of modern discussion of missions. 
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Let it be understood that the aim of the whole work is to 
emphasize what we may call the social aims of Christianity. Bis- 
hop Moore is in no way inclined to reject the individualism of 
Christian experience nor the need for personal regeneration, but 
he is passionately out of patience with the whole conception of 
exclusive individualism in the idea of salvation for another 
world; and a prophet of the Kingdom of God on Earth as the 
objective of Jesus Christ and the only worthy objective, there- 
fore, of His church. 

One moves in the sweep of Cosmic purpose, race-wide sym- 
pathy and social righteousness from first to last of this noble 
discussion. It is not a complete statement of the method of mis- 
sions. It gives little space to ‘‘personal redemption’’. But only 
he will miss these who fails to grasp, or refuses to follow, the 
author’s aim. A little care for such readers might have helped 
the Lectures to do their work. W. O. Carver. 


The Book of Missionary Heroes. By Basil Mathews, M. A., Author 
of “The Argonauts of Faith,’ “The Riddle of Nearer Asia’, etc. 280 
pp. $1.50 net. 

The Wonders of Missions. By Caroline Atwater Mason, Author of 
“A Lily of France”, “The Little Green God,’ “World Missions and 
World Peace”, “The Spell of Southern Shores,” etc. 345 pp. $2.00. 
New York, 1922. George H. Doran Company. 


Two volumes are here presented, rich in Missionary informa- 
tion for all, athrob with vital inspiration for youth and for all 
in whom youthful spirits do not age, packed with live material 
for minister and speaker among all classes. Both volumes came 
from experienced and approved authors and sustain the best 
ideals of literary quality in missionary books. Mathews sticks 
well throughout to his idea of the heroic, and some will feel that 
he introduces a bit too much of the tragic. His heroes are most- 
ly men but sometimes women; Missionary pioneers are inter- 
spersed with native Christians, heroes in mission lands. It is 
such a book as boys will ‘‘go wild’’ about and girls be ‘‘crazy”’ 
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over. Tom Sawyer is not more fascinating. The stories are 
brief, snappy, moving. Anyone of them might be a scene in a 
picture reel. 

The subjects are drawn all the way from Paul to Chalmers, 
and represent many lands. By a group arrangement into four 
“*Books’’ an element of order is established. 

Mrs. Mason has limited her range to Modern Missions, be- 
ginning with Carey, and has approximately an outline of this 
period through vivid biographical subjects so chosen as to rep- 
resent the various aspects and sections. Six chapters outline 
the work of Carey; seven glimpse the beginnings in Asia; eight 
give snap-shots of the men who followed ‘‘Along Livingstone’s 
Trail’’; ten recount epochal incidents in the lives and labors of 
those who raised the cross in the islands under ‘‘The Southern 
Cross’’; six select epochal stories from ‘‘The Splendid Adventur- 
ous Thirties’’ (1832-1842), when such striking initiative ex- 
pressed itself in many directions; finally, eight chapters spot the 
“‘High Lights Down the Decades 1852-1922’’, 

Here we have the sort of books that must certainly mark a 
new beginning in missionary reading, and suited well to enlist a 
new class of readers. These volumes ought to be read at once by 
tens of thousands, and then more like them. 

W. O. CARveER. 


Problems in Pan Americanism. By Samuel Guy Inman, Instructor 
in International Relations in Columbia University, Secretary of Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America; Author of “Intervention in 
Mexico”, “Through Santo Domingo and Haiti,’ etc. New York, Geo. 
H. Doran Company, 1921, XII and 415 pp. $2.00 net. 


Possibly the advertising declaration that ‘‘Pan Americanism 
is the next great international question for North America to 
face’’ is a bit of an over statement, but only a bit. It is a 
problem that must be ever present until resolved and removed, 
but certainly there is ground for regarding other matters as 
more nearly acute. 
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Every enlightened citizen of the United States and every 
devoted student of Protestant and of Baptist Missions ought to 
place a knowledge of the twenty Latin-American countries on 
the list of his topics to know. 

Dr. Inman is well-known for his enthusiastic and enlightened 
interest in all that pertains to these countries and our rela- 
tions to them. In the course of ten Lectures in the College of 
Missions, Indianapolis, here presented, the average student will 
find the most important single volume for this study, known to 
me. Moreover, in the (relatively) extensive bibliography, to- 
gether with the reading references connected with each Lecture 
guidance will be found for full study of the various phases of 
the question. 

If in his enthusiasm for friendship and unity of spirit and 
purpose among the Americas Dr. Inman has gone so far in 
criticising his own country and countrymen as to rasp the spirits 
of his readers, we may nevertheless do well to ponder carefully 
his censure and profit by so much of his rebuke as is just. 

No doubt it would have been both more judicious and more 
just if he had been able to avoid expression of partisanship with 
reference to recent political issues in our own country. There is 
a considerable number of eminent and able men who find it 
thus far impossible to discuss any question involving national 
policy and international relations without manifesting a blind 
adoration of Wilsonism and a bitterness over the League of 
Nations outcome that adds nothing to the value of their argu- 
ments. Dr. Inman is of this number. Moreover he has been 
so anxious to get the view point of the other Americas that he is 
not always able to be fair to the view point of his own America. 

These defects are such as any fair-minded reader can easily 
appraise and the views herein are usually very important to 
get and to heed. 

The problems of the relations of the Americas are presented 
and discussed historically, critically and constructively. The 
final Lecture makes thoughtful and impressive suggestions as to 
‘“Next Steps in Inter-American Friendship’’, even if his ten- 
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dency to harsh judgment of our own country does mar to some 
extent the effect of what he has to say. I would close by again 
saying that this is the book that we ought all to read as speedily 
as possible. W. O. Carver. 


Vill. EVANGELISM. 


Evangelistic Talks. By Gipsy Smith. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. i70 pages. Price $1.25 net. 


These are not sermons but ‘‘Talks’’, but they are ‘‘Talks’’ by 
Gipsy Smith at his best. They are evangelistic and stirring. The 
subjects are simple not unusual, as ‘‘ Abide in Me’’, ‘‘Come’’, 
“Tf any man Thirst,’’ ‘‘The Wages of Sin.’’ This goes far 
to explain their power. It is not possible to review the twenty 
addresses, only to say they testify each one of them. Gipsy 
Smith’s sermons (Talks) are always simple, scriptural, original 
and intensely spiritual. H. C. Wayman. 


IX. RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Hdited by James Hastings. 
Scribners. New York. 


The publication of this volume is a notable event in the 
realm of the study of religions. Congratulations are pertinent 
for the distinguished editor, the worthy publishers and most of 
all the body of students of religion, happily ever growing larger 
and more intelligent. The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
is now complete. While there has been inevitable delay on ac- 
eount of that war which has delayed all the best work of human- 
ity and put much of it most seriously out of joint, the indefatig- 
able Dr. Hastings and his coadjutors have been able to push 
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ahead this great work of scholarship. It is probably even more 
remarkable that the Clarks and Scribners have been able to push 
ahead with their part of the work so as now to be able to lay 
the series of twelve enormous volumes before the public. 

To have carried this through within a dozen years is to bring 
to us practically fresh and up to date information and interpre- 
tation of all the more important facts and views touching the 
two most fundamental features of human experience, and respon- 
sibility, and culture. The best scholarship of the world has been 
freely enlisted and almost uniformly has responded with the 
best possible presentation of the results of our modern investi- 
gating energy. 

What one shall find in this treasure house and what use one 
shall make of his find will, of course, depend upon the student 
himself. Enough to say that no library or school can afford not 
to provide its students the opportunity herein available, and no 
student of Religion or Ethics, Sociology or Economies, Anthrop- 
ology or Ethnology, Psychology or Philosophy will fail to draw 
on this source of supplies, nor be lacking in tribute to those who 
undertook and carried to completion one of our most worthy 
modern enterprises in religious and cultural literature. 

W. O. Carver. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. By Trevor H. Davies, D. D. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1922. Third Edition. 312 pp. $2.50 
net. 


Here is a fresh book that is every way delightful and helpful. 
There are so many voices today that contradict one another that 
it is refreshing to find a man who loves the great literature of 
our time with insight and sympathy. There is need for this 
book when we have in our country a coterie of bumptious liter- 
ary critics who pose as prophets of license and ridicule of all 
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that is great and high and holy. The people need wise interpre- 
ters of the great writers of our time who hold fast to the great 
and good things of life. In Masefield, Ruskin, Ibsen, Thompson, 
Browning, Tennyson, Hawthorne, Dr. Davies finds abundant 
opportunity for his theme. The book will help preachers and 
will help all who love great books. A. T. Roperrson. 


Debating for Boys. By William Horton Foster. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 175 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a book that will delight many a school boy who is 
learning how to speak. There is nothing more helpful than 
speaking. Debating developes one’s mental powers in a wonder- 
ful way. The book is a boon for boys. They should have it. 

A. T. Ropertson. 


The Divine Right of Democracy. By Clarence True Wilson. Abing- 
don Press. 143 pp. $1.00. 


This thought producing volume from a thoughtful student 
of jurisprudence is one of the latest, and in several respects the 
best work on ‘‘Democracy’’. Democracy is a much used and 
abused term and it is refreshing to meet with an author, who at 
least understands what he wishes to write about. Mr. Wilson 
does this in a happy style and in such a manner as to awaken 
an interest in and to produce a new study of the entire forma- 
tion of our government. There are seven chapters besides a 
worthy bibliography. The author believes that there is a de- 
cided parallel between the Hebrew commonwealth and our own 
nation. He believes in a peculiar sense we are a Christian na- 
tion and that the Christian spirit, a unique Providence, and a 
knowledge of the Bible were fundamental in founding this na- 
tion. The call of such a challenge needs no comment. Chapter 
III on ‘‘Jesus Christ, the Embodiment of Democratic Ideals’’ 
and chapter V ‘‘Pagan Inroads on American Democracy’’ are 
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worthy of special mention. At a time when American ideals 
and traditions are being put to tests severe, this book should be 
widely read. It is calculated to stabilize and to build up. 

F. M. Powe... 


Fourteen Thousand Miles Through the Air. By Sir Ross Smith, 
F. R. G. S. Illustrated with photographs. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1922. 137 pp. $3.00. 


This book describes in a most interesting way the remark- 
able air trip from London to Adelaide in its successive stages. 
The story is told in a cheery fashion and there are numerous 
pictures of the lands and the peoples along the way. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Christian Work as a Vocation. One of the “Christian Service 
Series,’ edited by E. H. Sneath. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


This book aims to acquaint the young man who is contem- 
plating some form of Christian service as a life work with the 
nature and opportunities of such service (1) In the ministry, 
(2) In the Foreign mission field, and (3) in Y. M. C. A. work. 
The work in these professions is so important for the individual 
and for society, and the demand for specially trained men is so 
great, that the need for such books as this in our colleges is 
great. These three lines of Christian service are treated by 
specialists and have the proper ring throughout. The work of 
the ministry is set forth by Henry H. Tweedy; that of the For- 
eign missionary’s calling by Harlan P. Beach; the Y. M. C. A. 
work by Judson J. McKim. Each section is well written and so 
outlined that it makes reading easy and study profitable. It is 
a book preachers should commend to their young men. It should 
often be a gift to a young man finishing high school or entering 
college. No intelligent young man (not old man either) can 
read this book without facing anew his entire life outlook. 


KF. M. Powe. 
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The Open Fire and Other Essays. By Wm. Valentine Kelly. The 
Abingdon Press, 1922. 345 pp. $2.00. 


This group of fourteen charming and gripping essays has 
no rival. They are in a class by themselves. They are scholarly, 
they are keen, they are human, they are spiritual. The pene- 
trative mind of the author earries you through a consideration 
of the sources, influences and products of literature and religion 
in their reactions upon life, character and civilization in a whole- 
some, unique way. Every essay ‘‘leaves a good taste in one’s 
mouth’’. There is no hidden poison, no unclean suggestion. 
You feel, as you read, the glory of a pregnant past,the calm 
of a well-poised present and the thrill of a precious future; 
starting with a reverie, ‘‘The Open Fire’’, the author carries 
us delightfully and helpfully along through such essays as: ‘‘ Vis- 
ible values in Robt. Browning’’ (one of the very best), ‘‘the 
Double Sky’’ (the one we see and the one we see by faith), 
‘‘Matthew Arnold’s Apostolate’’, ‘‘Glimpse of the Soul of 
Gilder’’ . . . ‘‘The Voluminous Unimportance of Positivism”’ 

. ‘‘Vagabond Echoes’’, and after an inspiring description 
of a ‘‘Veteran Missionary”’ he closes with an essay on ‘‘ Humil- 
ity’’ that only a humble greatness could product. It is rich lit- 
erature, wholesome philosophy, inspiring pedagogy, chaste in- 
struction. F. M. Powe . 


Our Southern Highlands. By Horace Kephart. The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. $2.50. 


No one, perhaps, in our country, is better fitted than Horace 
Kephart to write a story about this interesting people of whom 
we know very little. The author not only knows the people, 
but in a rather true sense has been one of them—he lived among 
them, camped, hunted and fished in their midst. In this volume 
of the most interesting reading the author gives many glimpses 
of the real character which these hardy mountaineers possess. 
While the territory described is somewhat limited yet the char- 
acteristics revealed are wide enough. We need to know more 
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about these worthy people. We need to transform these worthy 
individuals into more serviceable and sympathetic citizens. The 
reading of this book will do much toward giving us the proper 
understanding of and angle of approach to a much misjudged 
but worthy people. F. M. Powe... 


Shadows on the Wall. By F. W. Boreham. The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati. 1922. Price $1.75 net. 


Mr. Boreham is as prolific as he is versatile. Each volume has 
a charm of its own. His essays have style and pith and point and 
the element of surprise. He is able to see the obvious that the 
rest of us do not see and the unusual that only the rare man can 
see. So Mr. Boreham keeps on holding his audience and it is a 
growing one. The way to treat his books is to read one for your- 
self and see if he has a message for you. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


Beautiful Girlhood. By Mabel Hale. Gospel Trumpet Company, 
Anderson, Indiana, 922. 


This attractive book for girls who are, 
‘*Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and girlhood fleet,’’ 

Should find appreciative readers among mothers and daugh- 
ters. In thirty-three chapters the author traces the ““Open- 
ing Flower’’ to the ‘‘Full Blown Rose.’’ Each chapter has a 
beautiful and appropriate passage of Scripture as a keynote, and 
with delicacy, sympathy, courage and wisdom, she gives faithful 
warnings to the young girls who are struggling with the prob- 
lems, the temptations, the heartaches that rise like lions along 
Youth’s Way. ‘‘It is sent forth with a sincere desire to be a 
blessing,’’ Mabel Hale says of her little volume. 

Mrs. Gro. B. Eager. 
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Essays on Literature from the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post. Henry Seidel, Canby William, Rose Benet, Amy Love- 
man. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. $1.00 net. 


Essays by different authors that follow no order or logical 
development of thought but are characterized by a view of litera- 
ture and life which is sincere and definite and imparts to the book 
a certain unity representing as it does a single philosophy of good 
writing and practicable art. The chapter on Pernicious Litera- 
ture is well worth the price of the book. Gro. B. EaGer. 


The Validity of American Ideals. Shailer Mathews. The Abingdon 
Press, N. Y., 1922. 207 pp. Price $1.25 net. 


The contents of this book were originally given as the ‘‘Lec- 
tures on the Bennett Foundation’’ Wesleyan University. This 
accounts, perhaps, for the somewhat patronizing attitude ap- 
parent in many places. But, in spite of a certain cock-sureness 
where seemingly it is not called for, the author sets forth a 
message that every American ought to read. While there is room 
for a more vigorous setting forth of Christianity as the founda- 
tion of American idealism, yet the ideals as set forth in this vol- 
ume are of abiding worth and are clearly restated. There is no 
single volume in print that so clearly depicts America, actual 
and ideal. The author believes that ‘‘an understanding of the 
constructive ideals of our nation is indespensible to an intelligent 
citizenship, especially in an age which is suffering from the cha- 
otic conditions which have followed the war.’’ After telling us 
how to test the value as well as the validity of an ideal, the author 
sets forth the American ideals, clear and true. Then he dis- 
cusses the foes to American ideals, democracy, co-operation and 
makes pungent and telling suggestions in regard to realizing true 
Americanism. It is a thrice worthy volume. If it could only 
be read and studied by the leaders of those numerous groups that 
constitute our population, a new day would dawn in our nation’s 
life. F. M. Powe tu. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 250 pages. Price $1.50 net. 


Dr. Talmage was esteemed by many as one of America’s 
greatest thinkers and pulpit orators. His daughter Miss May 
Talmadge has given us in this book a classified collection of 
brilliant passages from the sermons of her father. These thoughts 
and happy illustrations are so arranged as to be of easy reference. 
It is a valuable book for the preacher and public speaker—over- 
flowing as it does with inspiration, suggestion and illustration. 

H. C. WaYMan. 


Footsteps In The Path of Life. By Marcus Dods, D.D. George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1922. 215 pages, price $1.50. 


The book contains fifty-three meditations, followed by thirty- 
three pulpit prayers. These ‘‘Meditations’’ reveal the secret of 
a man’s joyful confidence in Christ. This joy was manifested in 
the life and writing of Dr. Dod’s. He was a great teacher, think- 
er, preacher, really a ‘‘man of God.’’ This is amply revealed 
here. The book is devotional and spiritual and will be of great 
value to any who will read it thoughtfully. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


Stories and Poems for Public Addresses. By Rev. A. B. Webber. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, 1922. Price $1.50 net. 


The author has another volume on ‘‘Apt Illustrations for 
Public Addresses.’’ This one is entirely new and has the advan- 
tage of coming from the pen of one who has already succeeded 
in this line of endeavor. The book is alphabetically arranged 
under some fifty headings with a section of ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ and 
one on ‘‘Humorous’”’ stories. These illustrations and poems are 
widely and wisely chosen. No speaker will fail to see the value 
of such a collection. They are suggestive, attractive and gen- 
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erally brief. The poems are usually apt and generally worth- 
while. There are 215 pages of these and in the whole form as 
valuable a volume as one will find of this sort. The author is 
eareful both in selection and in the credit given, and has given 
a useful book of illustrations. F. M. Powe. 


These Three. By Rev. G. H. Knight, George Doran Co., 136 pages. 
Price $1.00 net. 1922. 


This book is unique in that it seeks to gather the more notable 
of the ‘‘Bible Triads,’’ i. e. texts in which a triple presentment 
of truth may be found, as ‘‘The Three-fold Blessing—Grace, 
Mercy and Peace.’’ At first thought one would think this could 
be only artificially done, but a reading of this book convinces one 
otherwise. , There are forty-five of these types of texts selected 
and briefly though beautifully treated. A reading of these 
essays will make the Bible more precious. 

H. C. Wayman. 


The Cockpit. A Romantic Drama in Three Acts. By Israel Zang- 
will. The Macmillan Co. New York, 1921. 262 pp. $1.60. 


The book is a dramatic presentation of the problem and con- 
sequences of friction of the races of the Old World—friction 
eaused and instigated by the politicians. It is a well executed 
romantic drama. Interesting and stimulating. 


Heralds of Passion. By Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. Pages 141. Price $1.25. 


Dr. Goodell writes with a passion. He is not offensively criti- 
cal but certainly this little book contains a keen warning to 
stagnant, self-satisfied, ‘neiter-cold-nor-hot’ churches and _ pas- 
tors. The author presents a beautiul study of the compassionate 
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Jesus in the chapter on ‘‘Table-Talks’’. Likewise the passion of 
the prophets is beautifully described. The author is a man of 
wide reading and his quotations are gems. Books of this kind 
will increase the number of heralds of passion.’’ 

H. C. Wayman. 


Select Passages from Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio Cassius il- 
lustrative of Christianity of the First Century. Arranged by H. J. 
White, D. D. Society for Promoting Knowledge. London, 1918. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 16 pp. $0.10. 


The passages in this little book are given in the original 
Latin and Greek. Even a casual examination of the book gives 
one an incentive to enquire further into original sources. It is 
well worth having. W. Hersey Davis. 


Holy Ground. By Rev T. H. Darlow, M.A., George Doran Co., New 
York. 271 pages. Price $1.50 net. 


This is not a book on the geography of Palestine but on the 
geography of experiences. The author selects certain deep ex- 
periences which recall and interpret sacred places of Seripture. 
Beautifully indeed does he write on ‘‘The Well of Bethlehem’’, 
‘““The Cottage of Nazareth’’, and ‘‘The Garden of the Cruci- 
fixion.’’ There are in all twenty-nine essays, not sermons, each 
complete in itself. It is truly a devotional work and as such 
must prove most helpful. H. C. WaYMan. 


Selections from the Vulgate. Arranged by H. J. White, D.D., So- 
ciety For Promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 1919. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 60.pp. $0.30. 


The Introduction contains a brief but excellent historical 
treatment of the various Latin versions of the Bible. ‘‘These 
passages’’, says Dr. White, ‘‘will, it is hoped, bring before the 
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reader such portions of the Vulgate as are specially magnificent 
in themselves, or ar peculiarly sacred to devout Christians, or 
have great historical associations’. The author of the selec- 
tions has accomplished it in a fine way. The present reviewer 
has read from those passages during several evening devotions. 
W. Hersey Davis. 


The Children’s Bible. By Sherman and Kent. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York, 1922. 329 pages. 


‘‘The Children’s Bible,’’ contains selections from both the old 
and New Testaments. The Bible is here translated into the lan- 
guage of a child and will be easily read by even young children. 
The authors have selected the immortal stories and songs of the 
Bible which are the children’s richest inheritance of the past. 
They so present these stories that the child may read and enjoy 
them. Surely children who read in this form, these selections 
from our Bible, will be eager when older to read the Bible as a 
whole with joy and understanding. H. C. Wayman. 


Dan Quin Of The Navy. 


A seaman’s account of life in the U. 8S. Navy. While the book 
is based on the author’s personal experiences, there is a plot 
unifying the narrative that is exciting enough to hold the in- 
terest of the dullest reader. The book is not lacking in historical 
interest, for the author played a unique part in the occupation 
of Vera Cruz in 1916. JOHN R. SaMpey. 


In the July number we failed to give credit to Sneath’s 
‘‘Religion and the Future Life’’ for the article by Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon on ‘‘Immortality in the Synoptic Gospels,’’ which 
is a chapter from this book. 
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